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A Fovecast of the Effects in the South? 


What Happens When Segregation Ends? 


CABELL PHILLIPS 


In The New York Times Magazine 


‘olan NATION might be spared 
a quite trying ordeal in the years 
immediately ahead if it took the 
problem of shifting from segre- 
gated to nonsegregated schools out 
of the hands of the parents and 
teachers and turned it over to the 
children themselves. 

The experience of a little Ohio 
River community—Jeffersonville in 
Clark County, Indiana—as South- 
ern in its culture and outlook as 
Louisville or Richmond—is a case 
history of what actually happens 
when segregation ends in the 
schools. It offers clues to those con- 
cerned with the complex social and 
legal problems of carrying out the 
Supreme Court’s historic decision. 

Here the changeover was made 
three years ago. Under a new state 
statute colored schools, as such, were 
closed down and white and Negro 
children, at the beginning of the 
1951 school year, found themselves 
sitting side by side in the classrooms 
and eating together in the cafeterias. 

Before the year was out they also 
found themselves romping together 
on the playgrounds, playing to- 
gether on the same basketball and 
baseball teams, serving together on 
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the high-school student council, be- 
longing to the same scholastic clubs 
and societies, and even attending the 
same school parties in a free and 
easy spirit of harmony. 

“I was against it then, and on 
principle I’m against it now,’’ Miss 
Mabel Hays, business manager of 
the local newspaper and a compe- 
tent exponent of Jeffersonville’s 
upper-class mores, said recently. 
“But the kids have made it work. 
All the fuss that was made about it 
was made by the old people—the 
parents. It broke down certain 
standards they had been accustomed 
to all their lives. But the children 
didn’t seem to care what their par- 
ents thought. They just took the 
whole thing in their stride as 
though it was the most natural thing 
in the world. Actually, no one 
thinks much about it one way or 
the other any more.” 
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“When the change came,” W. E. 
Wilson, county superintendent of 
schools, recalled the other day, “we 
braced ourselves for the worst. 
There had been a lot of muttering, 
and even some open talk, among 
white families that they would 
never let their children go to school 
with the Negroes. Some, in fact, 
did take their children out cf the 
public schools and sent them to the 
parochial schools, which are still 
segregated. Others decided they 
would ‘wait and see’ but with a 
pretty heavy implication that trouble 
might break out if any incident 
happened to set it off. 

“Well, nothing much happened. 
The schools opened for the new 
term just the way they always had. 
Here in Jeffersonville, itself, they 
had a high proportion of colored to 
white children in one or two of the 
elementary schools—as much as 50 
percent in some individual classes. 
Naturally, there was some uneasi- 
ness and some minor frictions dur- 
ing the first year, but things went 
off so smoothly they surprised every- 
body. And it’s been going smoothly 
ever since. 

Harold Schulte, who is superin- 
tendent of schools for the town of 
Jeffersonville, recalled: ‘Actually, 
we had more trouble with the 
teachers than we did with the chil- 
dren. The older ones particularly 
had a hard time adapting them- 
selves. The principal at one of our 
elementary schools discovered along 
about the second or third day after 
the new system started that one of 
his teachers practiced segregation in 


her classroom. She had all the col- 
ored children sitting together in 
one part of the room with a row of 
empty desks separating them from 
the whites. He called her into the 
office and gave her a sharp repri- 
mand. The teacher broke down and 
cried. She said she just couldn't 


bring herself to teaching a class 


where the races were mixed to- 
gether. We found another school 
for her where she could have an all- 
white class. We did a lot of shift- 
ing around of our teachers that first 
year, and pretty soon had most of 
the round pegs in round holes, 
where they could operate efficiently.” 

At the high school downtown, 
the proportion of Negro students 
drops sharply. Out of a total en- 
rolment of 952, only 57 are color- 
ed. In the junior-high school which 
shares the same building, there are 
451 whites and 137 Negroes. This 
phenomenon is explained by local 
officials by the fact that colored stu- 
dents, because of economic neces- 
sity, are forced out of school earlier. 
Moreover, the depressing inade- 
quacy of the old colored high 
school, before integration occurred, 
offered few inducements even to 
those who did not have to quit in 
order to get a job. One tangible re- 
sult of combining the schools, there- 
fore, has been to encourage more 
colored children to complete their 
public-school education. 

At the high-school age level there 
occrrs a marked difference in the 
intimacy between the races. It is not 
so free and unrestricted as in the 
lower grades. There is no overt dis- 
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crimination and no obvious hostil- 
ity. One Negro boy is star on the 
basketball team, which is the big 
sport in this region. Another was 
elected to a coveted position on the 
seven-member executive committee 
of the student council. Several have 
won places in the chorus, and a 
Negro girl, the best pianist in 
school, is the accompanist. 

But in their social relationships, 
they tend to bunch together. When 
the whole student body crowded in- 
to the gymnasium bleachers recently 
for ‘‘stunt day,” for example, the 
colored children were scattered 


through the audience in little knots 
of four or five. At recess, they 
stroll around in groups together 
and few of the Negro students 
wander down to Sample’s on the 


next block, which is a hangout for 
the white students, for cokes or 
cones. By some sort of unspoken 
agreement, they patronize a less 
pretentious shop in the opposite 
direction from school. 

There is another, and more strik- 
ing, wav in which the indestructible 
barrier of race manifests itself. The 
senior-junior prom is the gala so- 
cial event of the school year, when 
there is grand display of new party 
dresses and borrowed and usually 
ill-fitting tuxedos. It used to be held 
at a hotel in Louisville, which is 
just across the river. But since 
Louisville hotels would not admit 
Negroes, the student council voted 
three years ago to hold the proms in 
the gymnasium so that the colored 
students could attend. 

The first time this happened 
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there was an audible bating of pa- 
rental breaths throughout Jefferson- 
ville. How would it go? Would 
there be incidents, insults, fights? 
Would they—gulp—dance togeth- 
er? How much effect the outpour- 
ing of filial caution may have had 
on the situation is unknown. In any 
case the youngsters, white and col- 
ored, approached the event without 
any evidence of misgiving on their 
own part. They all showed up in 
their party finery and had a wonder- 
ful time. The colored boys and girls 
gravitated to tables of their own 
and danced with one another, and 
the white boys and girls did the 
same. When there was group danc- 
ing, such as the Paul Jones, or 
conga, they all joined in together, 
but no :nixed couples ventured on 
the floor. To have done so would 
have been a wholly gratuitous 
breaching ot ux basic social pat- 
terns of the community. 

“Nobody made such a rule, or 
even suggested it,” a teacher in 
the high school said. ‘I think we 
have to credit the children them- 
selves, and particularly the colored 
children, with a great deal more re- 
sponsibility and perception about 
these things than we give them 


. credit for. They do amaze you some- 


times.” 

By far the most serious—and as 
yet unresolved—problem arising out 
of integrating the schools in Jeffer- 
sonville is the plight of the Negro 
teachers. Not one is employed to- 
day in a full-time teaching capacity 
in either the town or the Clark 
County system. Of the two dozen 
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Negro teachers in Jeffersonville 
when segregation was abolished 
three years ago, six had achieved 
tenure—that is, they had acquired 
status which, under law, forbade 
their being fired except for miscon- 
duct or incompetence. All the non- 
tenure teachers were dismissed out 
of hand. Of the six tenure teachers, 
one was put on special assignment 
to teach speech therapy; two were 
put on the substitutes’ list, where 
they get occasional employment in 
the regular system; and one, a 
former principal, was given a minor 
administrative job in the office of 
the superintendent. The remaining 
two left town to find employment 
elsewhere. 

“We just haven’t had the nerve 
to try to put colored teachers into 
predominantly white classrooms,”’ a 
prominent school official admitted. 
“We will have to get around to it 
eventually—there is no justice or 
logic in this sort of discrimination 
—but we are afraid of losing more 
than we would gain, in terms of 
public acceptance, if we did it 
now. 

The resentment over this among 
the former Negro teachers and 
among the Negro parents is under- 
standably keen. Negro teachers are 
required to have the same educa- 
tional and technical qualifications as 
white teachers.| As a result of the 
nonsegregation law, however, In- 
diana has fewer Negro teachers 
employed today than it had three 
years ago. 

Integration has not been an en- 
tirely selfgenerating success in Jef- 
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fersonville; it has required some 
patient and thoughtful guidance at 
times to keep it on the track. 

Out of the experience of Jeffer- 
sonville-—a town that is quite 
Southern in its thinking and tradi- 
tions—some significant guide lines 
can be found suggesting how the 
transition from segregated to non- 
segregated schools can be rendered 
less painful than it might ordin- 
arily be. 

It should be noted that the chil- 
dren themselves, if their preju- 
dices have not been unduly exacer- 
bated by their parents in advance, 
can be counted to carry a good 
share of the responsibility. Much 
missionary work needs to be done 
in advance with the teachers. And 
it is wise to make the change grad- 
ually, beginning with the lower 
grades and working up over a three- 
to six-year period to the high-school 
level. Younger children have little 
or no trouble adapting themselves 
to new social situations of this sort. 
Zoning is important. A few Negro 
pupils can be integrated into a 
white school much more easily 
than a minority of white can be put 
into a predominantly Negro school. 
The overzealous, do-good impulse 
to force white and Negro students 
into close social relationships should 
be discouraged. ‘‘Social equality’’ is 
more of a shibboleth among adult 
bigots than a natural urge of child- 
hood. In Jeffersonville, the young- 
sters have worked this one out in 
their own way to the apparent satis- 
faction of themselves and their fam- 
ilies on both sides of the color line. 
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Being Bigger Doesn’t Necessarily Make Them Better 


Are Consolidated Schools Shortchanging 
the Country Child? 


PAUL WoopDRING 


In C ountry Gentleman 


& ILL Martin is a young friend 


of mine who attended a one-room 
country school for five years. Last 
year the district was reorganized and 
now he is a sixth-grader in a large 
consolidated school located in a 
good-sized town ten miles from his 
home. Bill is not very happy about 
the change. 

At first glance it would appear 
that the new school is a great im- 
provement over the old one. There 
is a fine new building with ex- 
cellent heating, lighting, and venti- 
lation . . . a far cry from the one- 
room school where it was always too 
hot near the stove and too cold 
near the window; where it was 
hard to see the blackboard on cloudy 
days and a draft came through 
cracks in the floor. But school is 
more than a building. School is a 
way of living for several hours each 
day and Bill is not sure that the 
new way is an improvement over 
the old. 

This school district probably 
needed to be consolidated, but in 
the consolidation several mistakes 
were made—mistakes which are be- 
ing made all over the country. The 
first mistake was in locating the new 
school in town instead of in the 
country. The playyard is covered 
with asphalt. In place of trees to 
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climb there is a steel jungle gym. 
Bill finds playing on an asphalt 
playyard pretty duil and now spends 
his noon hour at the drugstore 
across the street drinking pop and 
reading comic books. 

Another error was in thinking 
that a teacher who handles only one 
grade can adequately supervise the 
work of 35 or 40 children. At the 
little country school the teacher had 
eight grades in one room, but she 
had only 14 children in ail, so Bill 
got much more individual atten- 
tion than he gets this year. 

But another mistake was made— 
the most serious of all. When the 
country schools and the city schools 
were combined, the curriculum or 
program—including the after-school 
activiticx—became those of a city 
school with no allowance being 
made for the fact that farm chil- 
dren have chores to do at home and 
most of them go home on the bus 
which leaves right after school. 
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None of these mistakes were an 
inevitable result of consolidation. A 
country school, whether it has one 
room or 50, ought to be located 
in the country. Little is gained and 
much is lost by placing it in a town 
near busy streets, poolrooms, and 
drugstores with their soda foun- 
tains and comic books. The pro- 
gram of the country school ought 
to be planned with the special 
needs, the special problems, and the 
special knowledges and abilities of 
farm children in mind. 

In those schools which are at 
the same time town schools and 
rural consolidated schools, the farm 
boy or girl is at a real disadvantage. 
The town school, like the city 
school, finds it necessary to provide 
something for the children to do 
after school and in the evening. 
This is necessary because many city 
children have no work to do at 
home and they can find little to take 
up their after-school hours chat is 
either useful or instructive. Often 
both parents are employed outside 
the home and the children have no 
supervision unless the school pro- 
vides it. 


AN ACTIVITY CENTER ? 


So the school offers a broad pro- 
gram of after-school and evening 
activity and much of the social life 
of the school centers around this 
activity. But the country child in 
such a school, who must miss these 
activities, often feels that he does 
not quite belong, and I think this is 
why Bill is unhappy in the new 
school. Yet the farm boy or girl 7s 


needed at home after school and 
there is much for him to do that is 
both educational to him and useful 
to his parents. 

The farm child in America is 
entitled to an education which is 
every bit as good as that available 
to the child in the largest city and 
which at the same time takes ad- 
vantage of the rural setting and is 
adapted to the special needs of rural 
children. We can have such educa- 
tion if members of local school 
boards will follow a few basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. See to it that the school curric- 
ulum is planned by people who 
know something about country life - 
and country children—what they al- 
ready know and what they need to 
know. For example, training in vo- 
cational agriculture should be avail- 
able for all who want it. 

2. School activities and after- 
school activities should be planned 
with the children’s working hours 
in mind. Farm children still have, 
and should have, a few regular 
chores to do at home, but they 
should not find it necessary to miss 
interesting and educational activi- 
ties at school because of these home 
responsibilities. 

3. While recognizing the special 
needs of rural children, do not 
overlook the fact that many of these 
children will attend colleges and 
universities and that some of them 
will become city adults. Their edu- 
cation should prepare them both to 
live as enlightened country men and ° 
women and, if they choose, to live 
comfortably with their city cousins. 
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4. Build the best school building 
—with the best equipment—your 
community can afford but don’t 
spend so much on the building that 
you must hire a poor teacher or let 
a good teacher get along on an in- 
adequate salary. If you must choose, 
a good teacher in a poor building 
can do more for your children than 
a poor teacher in the best of build- 
ings. But if your school building is 
too bad, the good teacher will prob- 
ably avoid your school. 

5. After you have hired good 
teachers, give them a fair chance to 
develop a good school. They should 
listen to the opinions of the parents 
and be influenced by them; but they 
can’t please them all, and the 
school board and the reasonable 
citizens should protect the teachers 
from busybodies and pressure 
groups who make unreasonable and 
conflicting demands. 

In localities where one- or two- 
room schools are the rule, thought 
may profitably be given to advan- 
tages and disadvantages of consoli- 
dation. If the region is one of small 
farms and comparatively dense 
population, such consolidation is 
usually more economical in the long 
run and may make for better educa- 


tion if the schools are properly 
planned. But in a region of large 
ranches or in mountainous areas it 
may be found that consolidation 
will cause the children to spend so 
many hours on the bus that it is 
better to improve the local school. 

If consolidation seems impracti- 
cal because of the distance involved, 
it does not mean that the citizens 
of such a community have to be 
satisfied with a poor school. A good 
teacher, a modern building, and 
some essential equipment makes it 
possible for the one-room school to 
provide excellent elementary edu- 
cation, particularly if there are not 
too many children. 

A good farri home in a prosper- 
ous and enlightened rural commun- 
ity is probably the best place in the 
world for a child to grow up. But 
even the child from the best kind 
of home will need at least 12 years 
of good schooling if he is to be 
prepared to meet the problems of 
living in the United States in the 
coming half century. There is no 
good reason why our country 
schools should not provide farm 
children with the best education 
that is available to any child any- 
where. * 


JD ve teachers who preside in the cla srooms of the open 
country and villages where four out of ten of the American 
children go to school are neither “old timers” nor green 
hands fresh from the training institutions. The typical 
teacher in a rural elementary school is 42 years of age. The 
rural high-school teacher is eight years younger. More than 
three-fourths have gone to college two years; a quarter of 
them have finished a college course—From NEA bulletin, 
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A Sound Program Will be of Great Benefit © 


What Can the School Do About the 
Juvenile Delinquency Problem? 


EpwarpD H. STULLKEN 


! 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


—YELINQUENCY is not a sep- 
arate and distinct problem. It 


should be considered as a symptom 
of any one of several or a combina- 
tion of several underlying condi- 
tions, the roots of which may be 
found in family life, the school ad- 
justment, the environmental back- 
ground of the community, or some- 
times in physiological or psycholo- 
gical aspects of a child’s personality. 

Schools are concerned with al! the 
problems of life, the delinquency 
problem included ; but their concern 
should be primarily one of dealing 
with all children in such a way 
that delinquent behavior will not 
likely result on the part of the indi- 
vidual children. 

Educators must also recognize 
that delinquent behavior has many 
different meanings in different so- 
cial contexts. From the educator’s 
point of view, delinquency is learn- 
ed, and the teacher in looking for 
conditions that give rise to delin- 
quency will find many that are com- 
mon to other kinds of poor learning 
development—broken homes, pov- 
erty, emotional conflicts, retarded 
mental development, poor neigh- 
borhood conditions, etc. The school 
should study these conditions; 
should discover how some children 
learn delinquency under adverse 
circumstances while other children 
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in the same home, school, and 
neighborhood, often with the same 
intelligence and basis for emotional 
conflict, learn socially acceptable 
patterns of behavior; and most of 
all the school must discover how 
desirable behavior can be learned. 

Surveys in better schools of cur- 
rent practices for children who are 
delinquent or in danger of be- 
coming so reveal three general 
levels of operation. These modes of 
attack on the problem from the 
simplest to the most complex type 
include the following personnel and 
services: 

(1) The work and responsibility 
of the regular classroom teacher in 
preventing and correcting social 
maladjustment; (2) the employ- 
ment of school counselors, school 
psychologists, school social work- 
ers, and medical consultants, whose 
specialized services aid and assist 
regular teachers in helping prevent 
and treat cases of maladjustment; 
and (3) the organization of special 
classes and schools where different 
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techniques are employed and where 
specialized services are concentrated 
on the more serious cases of malad- 
justment. 

In developing the school’s pro- 
gram to meet the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency, experience has 
shown that certain principles should 
be followed. 

1. All children must have the 
right to develop into selfrespect- 
ing, useful citizens by the process 
of public education, and that right 
must not be abridged by a handicap 
of any kind which can be eliminated 
or mitigated through the facilities 
and resources of the schools. 

2. No program for problem chil- 
dren is sound unless it recognizes 
the fact that the behavior of such 
children is symptomatic and pur- 
posive. An objective attitude on the 
part of school workers toward chil- 
dren’s behavior may serve to pre- 
vent problem cases from develop- 
ing.. 

3. Problem children differ from 
normal children more in degree 
than in kind, There is no hard and 
fast line between normal and ab- 
normal adjustment. 

4. School systems should provide 
for early identification and early 
diagnosis of children who are mal- 
adjusted. 

5. The education of problem 
children requires a broader basis 
than that of mere intellectual de- 
velopment. These children often 
have warped personalities, and, con- 
sequently, their feelings and atti- 
tudes are the object of more con- 
cern than academic attainments. 
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Children who are deviates be- 
cause of social maladjustment need 
a chance to develop emotional sta- 
bility; they need personal, educa- 
tional, and vocational guidance; 
they need to experience the sense 
of security that goes with a socially 
acceptable personality. 

6. Schools must recognize the 
fact that a problem child is one 
who may be normal within himself 
but yet be exceptional because of 
antisocial home and community in- 
fluences. 

7. In organizing and adminis- 
tering a program of education for 
the problem child, school adminis- 
trators must maintain a balance be- 
tween the interests of pupils need- 
ing placement in special groups and 
the interests of the greater majority 
of the school population. 

In general, placement of any 
child in a special group should not 
be made if that child may receive 
as good or better training in a nor- 
mal group, even though it may be 
necessary to give special help and 
additional services over and above 
those which are usually provided. 
The exception to this rule is found 
whenever the detriment to the nor- 
mal pupils outweighs the benefits 
to the handicapped individual from 
his association with the regular 
group. 

8. Any program of education for 
the socially maladjusted will be con- 
ditioned by the selection of properly 
qualified and trained personnel, 
both those who work in the pro- 
gram.and those who administer and 
direct it. * 





ls the Poison § preading? 


. Freedom of Thought in American Life 


RICHARD B. KENNAN 


In Social Education 


Jo the average person, the con- 
cept that thought can be anything 
other than free is probably startling 
at the very least. The first idea to 
come to mind on this score is that 
of the prisoner undergoing torture 
who stated, “You may cut out my 
tongue so I cannot speak. You may 
cut off my hands so that I cannot 
write. But you cannot stop me 
thinking my own thoughts unless 
you destroy me utterly.” 

Probably thought cannot be com- 
pletely controlled even in the sub- 
conscious stage. On the other hand, 
there are certainly numerous and 
effective inhibiting devices and 
practices and forces, natural and 
developed by human initiative, that 
tend to limit real freedom of 
thought. 

One ef the oldest and most sinis- 
ter systems of thought control has 
been through the system of spying. 
Today, even in our own country, 
the emotional climate of large seg- 
ments of our population is such 
that the threat of a spy system is a 
very strong deterrent of thought 
and expression in literally hundreds 
of classrooms across this country. 


IMAGINE THE TENSION 


Can you imagine what it would 
be like to be teaching in a com- 
munity, knowing that there was a 
secret organization that was not 
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at all interested in the constructive 
things that you were trying to 
achieve and in the help that you 
were endeavoring to give the stu- 
dents in your classrooms, but only 
in trying to find some inadvertent 
word, phrase, or sentence that they 
could pounce on and use to cause 
you discomfort or even serious dam- 
age? 

So far, there have been no re- 
vealed incidents where children 
have been encouraged to spy on 
their parents in this country. On the 
other hand, according to law, teach- 
ets stand in Joco parentis in their 
relationships to their pupils, and 
the encouragement of spying in 
such cases is only one step less 
damnable than that of inter-family 
spying. 

There are loud voices that deny 
the existence of fear and suspicion 
as a result of spying in our com- 
munities today. However, I have 
talked with judges, ministers, 
priests, presidents of social and 
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fraternai organizations, labor lead- 
ers, and many other representatives 
and it is my considered conclusion 
that this suspicion does exist. 

The guilt by association proce- 
dure has been extended to include 
informal expressions of sympathy 
concerning individuals who have 
suffered loss of prestige or posi- 
tion without clear proof of guilt. 

As long as the rules of the 
game that protect fair play and 
justice and good sportsmanship 
are laid aside, we are bound to 
have fear and_ restriction of 
thought. And the poison will 
spread until all Americans worthy 
of the name rise up in united 
protest against those who have 
violated some of our most cherish- 
ed American principles, traditions, 
and freedoms. 


CITIZENS HAVE A DUTY 


Let no one attempt to find in my 
words any condemnation of a 
healthy interest on the part of par- 
ents and the public in general in 
the work of the schools or in the 
activities of any other public ser- 
vice agency. Citizens have the 
right and the duty to be concern- 
ed with overt disloyal actions of 
their colleagues or neighbors. 

If the public is to support the 
schools, it has a right to be assured 
of the integrity and loyalty of its 
teachers. So, too, each American 
community should be alert to the 
totalitarian threats that menace us. 
I am decrying here only those in- 
dividuals and groups who, for per- 
sonal or political purposes, have, in 
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the name of anticommunism, foist- 
ed on us the very techniques and 
procedures that we despise in the 
dictator powers. 

One of the most diabolically 
clever ways of controlling thoughts 
is through the changing of the 
meanings of words. Those who are 
sowing discord in our country have 
made startling progress in develop- 
ing confusion concerning word 
meanings. 

As just one example of thought 
control by semantics, let me cite 
an occurrence in an elementary 
school in one of the western states. 
According to the newspaper re- 
ports, the parents of children in 
that school are protesting because 
the principal has been teaching her 
pupils a new version of the Ameti- 
can’s Creed from which the word 
“democracy” has been eliminated. 
The newspaper states that she told 
a parent that she changed it “be- 
cause Russia has made a ‘dirty 
word’ of democracy.” 

It is depressing to find in any 
individual the fear of a word which 
is part of a creed that was accepted 
by the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress on be- 
half of the American people on 
April 3, 1918! I wonder how this 
principal gets around the fact that 
the Communists like the word she 
prefers—"republic’”—so much bet- 
ter that they have used it as part 
of the name of the U.S.S.R.? 

Complete freedom of thought 
has been restricted for many years 
through the control of the mass 
media of communication: the press, 
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radio, television. Nevertheless, 
America has been fortunate in the 
number of editors and commenta- 
to’s who have been relatively free 
to attempt to give unbiased reports 
of the events of the day. 

There are, however, newspapers 
and ‘radio stations as well as tele- 
vision stations that are understood 
to limit their staff to individuals 
with points of view acceptable to 
the owners of the papers or stations. 
Up to the present time the Ameri- 
can public has free access to other 
newspapers and other wave lengths 
or stations by choosing where he 
will spend his nickel or turn his 
dial. The dangerous areas are where 
there is only one newspaper or one 
radio station or one television chan- 
nel available. In such areas, the 


public is in danger of getting only 
a slanted presentation of events and 


policies. The efforts to control 
thought by these means have been 
vigorous, but so far, it seems to 
me, relatively unsuccessful. 

Another device to restrain free- 
dom of thought has been the at- 
tempts to purge libraries of all con- 
troversial or unpopular materials. 
Fortunately, the leadership of §li- 
brarians and library boards, sup- 
ported by intelligent portions of 
the community, has prevailed over 
the will of those who are afraid to 
submit opinions with which they 
disagree to the intelligence of their 
fellow citizens. 

Closely allied with the efforts to 
restrict thought by the censorship 
of library books, have been the ef- 
forts te censor textbooks. Certainly 
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there should be no. question'as to 
the right of any citizen to review 
any book used in the schools, but 
there should be the strongest pos- 
sible objection to efforts to censor 
books on the basis of reviews pre- 
sented by radically biased, inaccur- 
ate, and dishonest agencies. Some 
of the most vigorous attacks against 
the textbooks seem to be rapidly 
losing their effectiveness because of 
the fact that the attackers have re- 
sorted to tactics of deception and 
distortion that reasonable citizens 
have rejected when they have read 
the books themselves. 

There have been some successful 
efforts to limit understanding 
through purging textbooks, how- 
ever. A rather amusing incident is 
reported to have occurred in one 
southern state when a school board 
decided to give up a textbook on 
American government because it 
had been attacked as subversive, but 
the board thought it would be all 
right to sell the textbooks to a 
school board in another state. Ap- 
parently, the members of this board 
thought that what would be sub- 
versive for the children in their 
state would not be at all harmful 
to the children in another state. 


PRESSURE ON TEACHERS 


One other means of circumscrib- 
ing American freedom of thought 
should be mentioned. That is the at- 
tempt to control members of facul- 
ties of schools and _ universities. 
There are influential people who 
would like to make departments or 
whole schools into mere dissemina- 
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tors of propaganda rather than in- 
stitutions for carrying on the search 
for truth. So far, American educa- 
tional institutions have a proud 
record of generally refusing such in- 
fluence, but there are recurring and 
troubling reports of failure of re- 
employment, of resignations under 
pressure, and of bowing to official 
edict in order to maintain the means 
of supporting a family. The effec- 
tiveness and danger of such activ- 
ity is readily apparent to any 
thoughtful person. 

Where institutions of learning 
have yielded to pressures to punish 
those who merely give consideration 
to unorthodox or unpopular ideas, 
it is not so much the schools them- 
selves that have suffered therefrom 
as it is the segment of young 
America that has turned to such in- 
stitutions hoping for proper prep- 
aration for leadership of our nation 
in the challenging days before us. 
Without this leadership, we are 
indeed undone. 

It may appear that I have ap- 
proached this topic of freedom of 
thought in American life by the 
back door—that I have spent my 
time discussing the circumscription 
of freedom. Yet I have done this 
because I believe it is only through 
the recognition of such barriers that 
we are able to extend our range of 
perception and thinking. 


ARE SOME REBELLING? 

I believe that there is already 
stirring in the “grass roots’ and 
even in high pl: 2s in this country 
a revolt against those who, in the 
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name of anticommunism, have led 
us down what amount to anti- 
American avenues and byways. But 
I have been heartened by the stir- 
ting words of men like Conant, 
Oxnam, Cousins, Reuther, and many 
other leaders who have courageous- 
ly spoken out for freedom. 

I was stirred by the words of 
President Eisenhower in his Procla- 
mation for American Education 
Week when he said: ‘Our teachers 
are summoned to be patriots in the 
highest sense of the word; to teach 
the principles that bring freedom 
and justice to life; to make clear the 
enjoyment of liberties means accep- 
tance of duty; and to impart the 
priceless knowledge that duty, in 
an age of peril, means sacrifice. 
Our whole citizenry is summoned 
to help the teachers in their great 
work; not only to provide them 
with the resources they need but 
also to guard with devoted vigi- 
lance the freedom of thought and 
discretion which inspire free men 
to teach all men how to be free.” 

As the number of such statements 
of guiding principles increases, hope 
for the extension of the boundaries 
of freedom of thought in American 
life becomes more certain. 

There is an old saying that “In 
the multitude-of the wise is the sal- 
vation of the world.’’ So, too, the 
salvation of our nation and the 
world depends on the possibility of 
developing true wisdom through 
the unrestricted search for truth and 
freedom of thought which includes 
freedom of access to the thoughts 
of others. 2 





Per-Pupil Expenditures Range from $85 to $324 
Educational Differences Among the States 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


In Educational Differences Among the States 


oA MERICAN public education is 
primarily a state and local enter- 
prise—control over what is taught 
and most of the responsibility for 
financing the schools is in the hands 
of the state departments of educa- 
tion and the local boards of educa- 
tion. Local communities, therefore, 
differ in the kinds of educational 
programs they want for their chil- 
dren. They also differ in their wil- 
lingness and ability to support 
schools. 

The 1950 Census data show that 
there are wide differences in 
amounts of formal education the 
people in the various states have 
had. For example, there is a range 
of 4.4 years (from 12.0 years in 
Utah to 7.6 years in South Caro- 
lina) in the median years of school- 
ing completed by persons 25 years 
of age and older; a range of 24.8 
percent (from 3.9 percent in Iowa 
to 28.7 percent in Louisiana) in 
the proportion of the adult popula- 
tion with less than five years of for- 
mal schooling; and a range of 5.0 
percent (from 8.1 percent in Cali- 
fornia to 3.1 percent in Arkansas) 
in the proportion of the adult 
population that has had four or 
more years of college education. 

These differences in educational 
opportunity also show up dramati- 
cally in the percentage of rejec- 
tions among draftees for failing 
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the Armed Forces Qualification 
Test. The range in percent rejected 
was from 1.3 percent in Minnesota 
to 56.0 percent in South Carolina. 

A map prepared to indicate in 
which states three or more in 10 of 
the registrants had failed the AFQ 
Test during the first year of the 
Korean War, shows a solid block 
in the South. These are among the 
states which have comparatively the 
largest number of school-age chil- 
dren to educate, have the lowest 
per-capita income, and pay class- 
room teachers the lowest average 
salaries. 

Even though the educational level 
of the adult population has im- 
proved—in 1940, 13.5 percent and 
in 1950, 11.0 percent had less than 
five years of schooling—there is a 
lack of educational opportunity in 
many states. 

Educational opportunity depends 
on many things; one of the most 
important is the teacher—his col- 
lege preparation, his average salary, 
and his teaching load. The amount 
of college preparation a teacher has 
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had does not necessarily deter- 
mine whether or not he will be a 
good teacher, but it is one indica- 
tion. Here, again, there are great 
differences among the states. While 
31.8 percent of the public elemen- 
tary-school teachers in the country 
had less than four years of college, 
the range among the states is from 
2.5 percent in Arizona to 99.0 
percent in South Dakota. 

The average salaries paid class 
room teachers determine, at least in 
part, the kinds of teachers a com- 
munity can hire for its schools. 
While the average annual salary of 
all public-school classroom teachers 
in the country is $3605, the range 
among the states is from $4800 in 
California to $1741 in Mississippi. 

Can any state hire classroom 
teachers at an average salary of 
$1741 per year and expect them to 
be as professionally qualified as the 
teachers who are employed by an- 
other state at $4800 per year? The 
NEA has recommended a minimum 
salary of $3600 for classroom teach- 
ers with four years of college prep- 
aration—20 states on the average 
pay this salary or more. 

A state-by-state comparison of the 
average salaries of classroom teach- 
ers in 1953-54 shows that of the 
states which pay the lowest salaries, 
14 of them are in the South. These 
states are chiefly rural. In contrast, 
seven of the 11 highest salary-pay- 
ing states include large urban and 
industrial areas. Four of these seven 
are in the Northeast, two are in 
the North Central region, and one 
is in the West. 
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To some extent the differences in 
salary between the high and the low 
states may be explained by varia- 
tions in living costs, but in the main 
they are due to inequalities in the 
relative numbers of children to be 
taught, in the density of population, 
and in the ability of the people to 
pay taxes. 

Teaching load also helps to deter- 
mine the pupils’ educational oppor- 
tunity. While on the average the 
instructional staff (all who teach 
more than half time) had 24.1 
pupils each, the range among the 
states was from 14.6 pupils per 
teacher in North Dakota to 30.6 
pupils per teacher in Alabama. 
Teachers in some states—for ex- 
ample, Alabama and Mississippi— 
although the poorest paid, must 
care for the largest numbers of 
children. 

The states with larger proportions 
of school-age children tend to have 
less than the average financial abil- 
ity to support their public schools. 
For example, South Carolina with 
642 school-age children per 1000 
wage-earning adults (age 25-64) 
had an estimated income per capita’ 
of $951, while New York with 305 
school-age children per 1000 wage- 
earning adults had an estimated 
per-capita increase of $2038. 

When the income of the people 
is considered in direct relation to 
the school-age population only, 
some states have to tax themselves 
much more heavily than others in 
order to raise a specified amount of 
money per child five through 17 
years of age. 
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The amount of effort which the 
states actually made in 1950-51 to 
support whatever program of public 
education they were then providing 
is indicated in a general way by the 
percent of their income payments 
which was spent for education. This 
ranged from 1.75 percent in Rhode 
Island to 3.70 percent in New Mex- 
ico. In the. whole country the 
amount spent for education from 
state and local sources in 1950-51 
was 2.27 percent of the average in- 
come of the people. 

Since a state’s current expenditure 
per pupil is one indicator of the 
educational opportunities which it 
provides as compared with other 
states, the differences among the 
states which reach the ratio of about 
four to one for the extreme cases 
show that the opportunities which 
now exist are far from equal. 

Another measure of a state's rela- 
tive ability to support schools is 
the estimated amount of income 
(income -payments) per child of 
school age in the state. For ex- 
ample, .Kansas and Montana had 
about the same income payments 
per capita in 1952 ($1698 and 
$1697 respectively), but Montana’s 
income payments per school-age 
child ($7375) were substantially 
less than Kansas’ ($8293) because 
Montana had more school-age chil- 
dren per 1000 wage-earning adults 
(440) than Kansas (407). 

According to figures gathered, 
New York was nearly four times as 
able to support schools as was Mis- 
sissippi; Nevada was three times as 
able as Arkansas; and Illinois was 


twice as able as Louisiana. In seven 
states incomes averaged more than 
$10,000 per child of school’ age 
while 11 states had less than half 
that amount. According to this 
measure of ability to support 
schools, all but two of the poorest 
11 states are in the South and most 
of the wealthiest states are in the 
West or in the industrial Northeast 
section. 

Figures have been prepared to 
show, for each state, the income 
that is behind each pupil in average 
daily attendance in the public 
schools, The average for the United 
States is $10,662. Among the states 
the range is from $17,340 in New 
York to $3539 in Mississippi—19 
states exceeding the national aver- 
age. 

This wide range is shown by the 
fact that income payments per child 
in average daily attendance in New 
York are nearly five times the in- 
come payments per child in average 
daily attendance in Mississippi. In 
other words, for the people of Mis- 
sissippi to raise the same amount of 
money. pet: child in average daily 
attendance as-the people of New 
York, they would have to tax them- 
selves about five times as much. 

Of the states having less than 
$8000 of individual income pay- 
ments behind each child in average 
daily attendance, 12 are in the 
South. Of the 12 states with more 
than $12,000 in individual income 
payments behind each child, six are 
in the Northeastern section of the 
country which is predorninantly 
urban and industrial, two are in the 
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West. These differences indicate 
educational inequalities. 

Other indications of the state’s 
ability to support their public 
schools are the per-capita outstand- 
ing debts of the state governments 
and per-capita general state revenue 
from taxes. Already many states are 
heavily in debt for the many public 
services they must provide; in some 
cases their per-capita general reve- 
nue from jtaxes is about as high as 
the people's incomes can stand; 
other states can increase their reve- 
nue from taxes and allot large 
amounts for the support of the 
public schools. 

Another measure of the amount 
of support the states give public 
education is median expenditures 
per classroom. In general, those 


states with the largest numbers of | 


children to educate and the smallest 
per-capita incomes with which to 
do it are the states which spend the 
smallest amounts per classroom. 
(This includes teacher's salary, in- 
structional equipment, and mainte- 
nance.) The states with the smallest 
numbers of children to educate and 
the largest per-capita incomes spend 
the largest amounts per classroom 
unit; not only do they pay their 
teachers higher salaries, but they are 
able to provide a greater variety of 
instructional material. 

Similar educational opportunities 
need not cost exactly the same in all 
states, but existing differences in 
per-pupil expenditures are too great 
to be justified on the basis of sec- 
tional variations in prices and wages. 
In 1950-51 the state spending 
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the smallest amount—DMississippi— 
spent only $85 per pupil from state 
and local funds. This was about 
one-fourth of the amount spent per 
pupil in the state spending the larg- 
est amount relatively—New York 
($324)—and less than half the 
amount spent per pupil in the na- 
tion as a whole. Ten ‘states spent 
$250 per pupil, while eight other 
states spent less than $150 per pu- 
pil. Two states—Colorado and 
Louisiana—just equaled the na- 
tional average of $217 per pupil. 

Such large differences mean real 
differences in educational opportun- 
ity. Public education then becomes 
a problem of the states collectively 
as well as individually. 

Overcrowding and double ses- 
sions during the past few years have 
shown a great need both for new 
construction and for rehabilitation 
of old buildings. A survey of the’ 
U.S. Office of Education has shown 
that only part of the currently need- 
ed finances can be supplied from 
state and local sources. The propor- 
tions that the states cannot raise 
range from 9.22 in Connecticut to 
97.64 in Alabama. Four of the 
states which can raise only 25 per- 
cent or less for school building 
construction are also states which 
have disproportionately large num- 
bers of children to educate and the 
lowest per-capita incomes. 

This is one of the most important 
of our national problems today. 
While the people of this nation do 
not want uniformity, they do want 
equality of educational opportunity 
for their children. ) 





Those Old, Tired Excuses 


“Reasons Why My Mark Should Be Raised” 
—By a Pre-Med 


RAYMOND M. SELLE 


In School and Society 


TEACHERS are frequently 
amazed at the resourcefulness of 
students to put their fellow school- 
mates in their proper places. When- 
ever a member of a group oversteps 
the bounds of good taste or pro- 
priety, more often than not a fellow 
member of the group will sense the 
situation and produce an effective 
antidote. 

The academic competition among 
college premedical students for 


many years has been very keen. The 
great surplus of applicants for first- 


year classes in the 80 medical 
schools in the United States has 
placed an emphasis upon the ‘‘get- 
ting of grades” that readily can be- 
come unwholesome. 

A number of years ago, in 1934 
to be exact, in my class in human 
embryology, a course given primar- 
ily for premedical students, there 
was a young fellow who developed 
the “chronic gripes.’” He never was 
satisfied with the grading of his test 
papers and examinations; moreover, 
he became vociferous about it. Sev- 
eral of the other students in the 
class were annoyed by his grum- 
bling. 

One morning there appeared on 
my desk a neatly typed, unsigned 
paper, “Reasons Why My Mark 
Should Be Raised—By a Pre-Med.” 
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I have kept the paper posted in the 
classroom since that day in 1934. 
Its fabric has yellowed and become 
brittle with age. Several hundred 
students have spied it, stopped, and 
tarried to read it, glanced furtively 
around and smiled. Many are they 
who have remarked about the 
paper. 


STILL TIMELY 


It is as effective today as it was 
20 years ago. 

With the permission of the orig- 
inal author, now T. T. Suzuki, 
M.D., we list the reasons: 

1. There must be a ‘mistake some- 
where. 

2. Neither at midterm nor at 
any time have I received an official 
warning; therefore, relying upon 
the college, I merely maintained my 
grade. Surely, this must be a satis- 
factory grade. 

3. I know many members of the 
class who did not do such good 
work as I did and who got better 
marks. I was recognized among my 
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classmates as a good student—you 
just ask any one of them. 

4. I was not well at the time of 
the examination. 

5. I was unwell on the night be- 
fore the examination and couldn’t 
study at all. 

6. This mark ruined my prospect 
of entering medical school. 

7. This mark ruined my pros- 
pect of getting a scholarship. 

8. This mark grieved my mother 
(or father who is an M.D.) whose 
pride I am. 

9. This is the only course in 
biology where I got a poor grade. 

10. It is not a higher mark that 
I seek; I care nothing for marks; 
I think marks are wicked and dis- 
approve of them. However, this per- 
nicious system of which I am the 
victim requires marks for achieving 
success and, therefore, I seek a 
higher mark. 

11. Several people around me 
copied from my paper during the 
examination, yet they received high- 
er marks than I did. Surely, this is 
not fair. 


Teachers Flunk, Too 


12. I live far away from the col- 
lege and therefore should be given 
a bonus. 

13. I have studied this subject 
from the broad philosophical view- 
point and, therefore, I was unable 
to answer your technical catch ques- 
tions. 

14, The questions were ambigu- 
ous and, therefore, my answers 
should be graded according to the 
reasonable interpretations that | 
made of your questions. 

15. I misread your question be- 
cause you were still writing the 
question on the board and you were 
standing in front of it. 

16. The examination was unfair 
and unfairly distributed over the 
subject. 

17. I have to work after school 
and at nights; therefore, I should 
be given a break. 

18. The reason I did not do bet- 
ter is because I am very honest, 
whereas I do not wish to say any- 
thing against many of the other 
members of the class. 

AMEN! a 


TEACHERS sometimes forget that if they flunk their stu- 
dents, they themselves, too, have failed somewhere. It has 
been found that there is a significant correlation between 
teachers who flunked their pupils and teachers who fail in 
the field. There is an approach to the heart and mind of 
every child which the alert, progressive, and successful 
teacher will find. When the teacher really becomes interest- 
ed in pupils and their welfare, when the school becomes 
child-centered and reports accordingly, student failures will 
reach a new low and pleasant relationships between the 
school, patrons, community, and taxpayers will hit a new 
high.——Paul R. Cobb in Kansas Teacher. 





A Challenge to American Education 


The Ideals We Live By 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


In Educating for American Citizenship 


ots is the ideals that men live 
by that determine the quality of 
their individual lives and of the 
civilization they achieve. Ideals are 
the measure of a man and they are 
the measure of a civilization. 

Our American society has been 
built on and is maintained by a sys- 
tem of ideals and values. Our way 
of life and our social institutions 
are what our ideals have made 
them. From the time the first colon- 
ists came to our shores, the whole 
course of our history has been in 
the direction of a more democratic 
society. Peopled in the main by 
common folk from other nations 
and far removed during its early 
history from the aristocratic tradi- 
tions of the old world, America has 
afforded a unique opportunity in 
democratic living. Democratic ideals 
have been the source of our free 
political and religious institutions, 
of our free enterprise economy, of 
our system of public education, and 
of the whole pattern of relation- 
ships that govern life in the home, 
at work, and in the community. As 
a nation we have set our feet along 
the path that leads to an all-inclu- 
sive cultural democracy and we pro- 
pose to follow the path to the end. 

Today the challenge to the free 
world for which we have been fight- 
ing is greater than ever. Never be- 
fore has the threat to human dignity 
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and decency been so great. To ward 
off that threat we shall be forced to 
use every weapon at our command. 
In the long sweep of events, a well- 
educated citizenry will be our best 
defense. 

The challenge to American edu- 
cation today is to make clear to our 
youth, and their elders as well, the 
nature and meaning of the demo- 
cratic values we live by, 10 develop 
a deep loyalty to these values, and 
to make them the touchstone of in- 
dividual behavior and of public 
policy at home and in our dealings 
with other peoples. 


WHAT WE BELIEVE 


The Yearbook Commission of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators can make no codifica- 
tion of the values basic to the 
American way of life that will be 
original, complete, or final. But 
since these values must have a high 
ptiority in any program of citizen- 
ship education and must be held 
constantly in mind in the working 
out of such a program, a statement 
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of what we as the Yearbook Com- 
mission believe, and what we be- 
lieve to be the high commitments 
of the American people seems ap- 
propriate. 

We hold that respect for the dig- 
nity and worth of human person- 
ality is the basic concept of Ameri- 
can democracy. The basic premise 
of democracy, and the one from 
which all others stem, is that man is 
endowed with moral and spiritual 
qualities, that he is capable of 
achieving a humaneness, a dignity, 
and a worth that all should respect, 
and that he has the capacity to asso- 
ciate with his fellows on a fraternal 
rather than a differential basis. And 
always with us the test of this 
premise is its application to every- 
one, however much he may differ 
from ourselves in status, race, na- 
tional origin, or opinion. 


IDEALS 


NO IRON CURTAINS 


We hold that man can be free. 
We hold that within broad limits 
everyone is free in his person—free 
from arbitrary arrest and search, 
free to demand the right to judge- 
ment on the evidence by a jury of 
his peers, free from excessive and 
cruel punishments, free to move 
from place to place, free to engage 
in any lawful employment. More 
important still is our insistence on 
freedom of intellect and of con- 
science. The quest for truth must 
be untrammeled and in that quest 
there must be free and equal ac- 
cess to information. With us it is 
no less important that men be per- 
mitted to speak the truth as they see 
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it and to whomsoever they will. 
Our democracy draws no iron cur- 
tains across any avenues of com- 
munication; it insists rather oa 
broadening these avenues and on 
making them accessible to all. 

We hold that freedom under law 
is the essential condition of a free 
society. One of the great achieve- 
ments of the western world, and of 
our American democracy in particu- 
lar, is a legal system by which the 
relationships of individuals to one 
another and to society can be and 
are determined according to estab- 
lished rules, It is freedom under 
law that distinguishes a democracy 
from a totalitarian state; men who 
do not have it can neither be free 
themselves nor build a free com- 
munity. 

We hold that in dealing with 
one another, men should be gov- 
erned by a sense of justice, good 
conscience, equity, and fair deal- 
ing. It is important that men have 
a system of legal institutions and 
forms by means of which their in- 
dividual rights can be protected 
and their common needs attained 
through programs of positive ac- 
tion. It is equally important that in 
the whole area of their behavior, 
private and public, men should be 
governed by a sensitive regard for 
what is just and fair. 

We hold that men have the abil- 
ity to govern themselves. The faith 
in this concept rests on the convic- 
tion that men have enough good- 
will toward one another and 
enough loyalty to common weal to 
compromise their differences with- 
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out resort to force; that their sense 
of justice, tolerance, and fair deal- 
ing is such that they can be relied 
on to employ the instruments of 
conference, deliberation, debate, and 
compromise to build the political 
state on the solid rock of common 
consent. 

We hold that the individual has 
a right to participate in decisions 
affecting himself. The principle that 
policy decisions should be arrived at 
through group discussion and that 
all who are to be affected by the 
decisions should have had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard applies to all the 
relationships of life. And a corol- 
lary of the right to participate is the 
obligation, within the bounds of 
reason, to abide by majority deci- 
sion. 

We hold that men must entertain 


a love of truth that is supported by 
a rational evaluation of the evi- 


dence. The critical issues of our 
time make it more imperative than 
ever before that we erect no iron 
curtains around individual intellect, 
that the channels of thought—the 
press, the radio, television, the plat- 
form, the pulpit, and the rest—be 
kept open. If America is to remain 
free, we must insist on free com- 
munication, but herein lies a great 
danger as well as a positive good. 
If the citizen is not to become the 
victim of special interest, of half 
truths, of unsound mass hysteria, 
he must be equipped with the habit 
of demanding adequate evidence to 
reach conclusions, with the power 
of rational analysis of the evidence 
in hand, and with the will to make 


decisions in the light of that evi- 
dence. 

We hold that the citizen must be 
informed. The right of men to gov- 
ern themselves and to participate in 
making decisions that directly con- 
cern themselves in all life situations 
has its counterpart in the duty of 
the individual citizen to be inform- 
ed on the matters committed to his 
judgment. Today, more than ever, 
the individual citizen, in making 
policy decisions extending all the 
way from the personal affairs of 
family life to matters of interna- 
tional concern, must base his deci- 
sions on a broad knowledge—a 
knowledge of the structure and 
operation of our economy, of the 
working of our political institu- 
tions, and of political and social 
forces and processes. 


THIS IS THE PRICE 


We hold that the price of free- 
dom is its responsible exercise. The 
price of freedom in the democratic 
state is its responsible exercise by 
citizens in their interpersonal rela- 
tions, in the voluntary groups and 
organizations they establish to at- 
tain common purposes, and in the 
powers and restraints they impose 
on the gu 7ernment over which they 
preside. In an atmosphere of free- 
dom it is imperative that selfinter- 
est be tempered with the spirit of 
mutual concern and of responsible 
service. The spirit of mutual con- 
cern calls for programs of positive 
teamwork as varied and extensive as 
the whole area of human living. 
The effective citizen votes in pub- 
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lic elections; he obeys the laws and 
assumes his share, whatever it may 
be, in deciding what the laws shall 
be; he serves through peace and 
war in the associated efforts through 
which selfgoverning people control 
their affairs. He cannot fail to 
recognize in his birthright of free- 
dom a profound obligation for re- 
sponsible social behavior. 

We hold that each individual 
should have equal opportunity for 
selfrealization. The ideal of the 
equal chance has long been in the 
American tradition. It is the hard 
core of American idealism. It has 
made possible the “American 
dream.” But equality does not mean 
the dead level of sameness but an 
equal opportunity for each individ- 
ual to realize the full potentiality 
of his personality, to achieve ac- 
cording to his capacity and his ef- 
fort. Equal educational opportunity ; 
equal justice regardless of status, 
race, religion, or national origin; 
equal right to participate in the life 
of the community and of the na- 
tion; an equal chance to make the 
most of God-given talents and dis- 
positions—these are the meanings 
of human equality. 


MORE THAN EQUALITY 

But the principle of equality em- 
braces something more than the 
concept of equal opportunity to 
achieve; it is tempered with a spirit 
of humaneness for those who fail. 
Some are born with greater mental 
and physical capacities than others, 
and some are born into homes that 
provide them with a far richer in- 
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heritance than others. Democracy 
does not attempt to equalize accom- 
plishments and attainments, but in 
the school and in the larger com- 
munity alike it is sensitive to human 
failure or misfortune; even unto the 
least of these it has its moral obli- 
gations and commitments. 

We hold that men have the 
capacity to associate on a fraternal 
basis. Class and caste have had their 
origin to some degree, at least, in 
an economy of scarcity and have 
been supported by monopoly of op- 
portunity and of possessions. A 
democracy such as ours sets itself 
the task of changing fundamentally 
this historic pattern of human asso- 
ciation. By temovirg monopoly of 
opportunity, by freeing intellect to 
seek the truth where it will, by re- 
leasing to the full the potentiality 
of individual personality, by culti- 
vating the spirit of inquiry and in- 
ventiveness, we can achieve a tech- 
nological efficiency that promises to 
make it possible to produce enough 
to meet the basic needs of men. But 
the increasing productive capacity 
of our free society means far more 
than the improvement of living 
standards; it tends to weaken the 
divisions of class and caste; it has- 
tens the day when brotherhood of 
man will be a reality, when men 
will associate with one another on 
a more fraternal basis. 

We hold that men have the right 
to be different. Our society requires 
loyalty to basic democratic ideals, 
but within the wide framework of 
loyalty it respects individual differ- 
ences. Every person is a unique self 
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and although he can be a coopera- 
tive member of a social unit, he can 
never wholly surrender himself to 
it, can never abrogate the preroga- 
tives of self. Men can never become 
cells in a social organism; the hu- 
man unit can never be submerged 
in the group unity; there is always 
an Ark of the Covenant in the in- 
ner recesses of each human spirit. 
It is for these reasons that we in- 
sist on a free market of ideas, that 
we will not tolerate intolerance nor 
enforce a narrow and rigid con- 
formity, that we insist on the right 
of dissent; that we welcome diver- 
sity of cultural patterns and protect 
the rights of minority groups, that 
we encourage erratic genius and 
are patient with the less gifted. The 
genius of America has been that it 
could maintain unity and preserve 
diversity. 

Our republic has been guided 
and controlled by such ideals and 
values of democracy as have been 
discussed here. But in this respect 
the government has not stood alone. 
The American economic system, 
with its emphasis on individual 
initiative, private ownership of 
property, free access to occupations, 
and the free market, stands no less 
as a reflection of the democratic 
ideals that lie at the base of our way 
of life. And so it is with the whole 
fabric of our social institutions. 
They are never ends in themselves; 
they are always instruments which 
we employ in trying to attain a good 
society. We in America have been 
deeply conscious of the fact that the 
ideals and values built into our 


institutional structures determine the 
quality of our civilization; the qual- 
ity of individual living in it. 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


Since our social institutions exist 
to meet human needs, they are 
subject to change as time and cir- 
cumstances may require. A funda- 
mental difference between a democ- 
racy and a totalitarian regime is that 
democracy is a selfrepairing society. 
Its social institutions are not re- 
garded as above improvement ; they 
are constantly subject to critical ap- 
praisal; they are judged by how 
well they perform; and they are 
constantly being perfected. 

The basic values and ideals of 
democracy are enduring, but the 
specific institutional forms through 
which they can best be realized are 
always subject to modification and 
change. In this direction lies orderly 
human progress, the intelligent 
adaptation of means to commonly 
accepted goals. Indeed, the impact 
of technological change or some 
other influence may be such as to 
make imperative the cultivation of 
social inventiveness in nearly every 
area of human living. 

But always presiding over any 
adaptations of our social institutions 
are the ideals and values of our 
American democratic tradition; they 
determine the direction and they 
set the goals. 't is for this reason 
that a clear understanding of the 
ideals we live by and a deep emo- 
tional commitment to them are our 
first concern in the education of the 
citizen. ® 
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The Public Is Suspicious 


The Role of Research in Education 
J. A. Lonc 


In Canadian Education 


rd DUCATION appears to tend 
inevitably toward conservatism. This 
is due, in part, to the fact that 
teachers are, as a whole, a conserva- 
tive and rather conforming group 
of people. The profession does not 
attract the dare-devil or the revolu- 
tionary. A more powerful factor 
contributing toward conservatism, 
however, is the sheer inertia of pub- 
lic opinion. 

In matters relating to education, 
public opinion is, in fact, not mere- 
ly inert; it tends strongly toward re- 
action. 

The public will eagerly embrace 
any change in methods of transpor- 
tation which promises to get us 
from one place to another more 
quickly, or more comfortably, or 
more safely; any new labor-saving 
device which will enable us to do 
our work in a shorter time, or with 
greater ease; any new wonder drug 
which is guaranteed to prolong our 
lives or alleviate our pain; any new 
development in the field of enter- 
tainment designed to relieve the 
monotony of our leisure hours. But 
when change invades the field of 
education the public is suspicious 
and on guard. 

Any innovation is likely to be 
looked on as a fad or a frill, and to 
so classify it is often sufficient to 
condemn it. People of mature years 
tend to think of education as the 
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processes to which they were sub- 
jected in their own schooling, and 
they make those processes the stand- 
ard by which today’s educational 
programs are judged. 

But this conservatism, with all its 
faults, does constitute a stabilizing 
influence; it serves as a safeguard 
to keep us from changing our edu- 
cational practices with every fickle 
wind that blows. 

Education, however, must change 
as the world changes, and the world 
is changing at a bewildering rate. 
Men now living have seen the com- 
ing of the telephone, the movies, 
the radio, and television. They have 
seen the horse and buggy give way 
to the automobile and the rocket 
plane. They have seen the cannon 
and rifle superseded by the atomic 
bomb. Men now living also have 
seen secondary-school education de- 
velop from a privilege of the few 
to a right of the many. 

The conservatism of education in 
a world of bewildering and acceler- 
ating change suggests an important 
role for research, the role of pro- 
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moting development in educational 
practices. In a perfectly stable so- 
ciety little research is needed. The 
education which was appropriate 
yesterday will be good enough for 
today. But when the world is in a 
state of ferment, education can not 
remain static. 


NO LONGER ADEQUATE 


The schooling which was suitable 
a generation or two ago cannot 
cope with today’s circumstances. 
What was adequate to satisfy the 
simple needs of our pioneer life is 
wholly inadequate to meet the needs 
of the bewilderingly complex in- 
dustrial life of the present. 

Educational research has a re- 


sponsibility for trying to keep edu- 
cational practices abreast of chang- 


ing conditions and needs. It has dis- 
charged this responsibility with rea- 
sonable success in the immediate 
past. Many of the modern develop- 
ments in educational practices have 
come about through research con- 
ducted by individuals and organiza- 
tions whose thinking has been 
somewhat ahead of their time. 

Changes which the traditionalists 
have been loath to accept (and most 
people are traditionalists in educa- 
tional matters) have been forced on 
them by incontrovertible evidence 
furnished by research. This should 
continue to be one of research’s 
most important functions. 

As changes in our social and eco- 
nomic structure affect our educa- 
tional systems, as indeed they must, 
it is essential that developments pro- 
ceed along sound lines, and research 
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offers the best means of insuring 
that this should be so. 

It is unsafe to be guided by those 
who either defend an established 
practice or advocate a new one by 
the argument that “‘it stands to rea- 
son.”” In education so many things 
appear to be reasonable which turn 
out to be quite unsound. 

It is not so long ago that “‘it 
stood to reason’ that all children 
could learn their lessons if they only 
applied themselves with sufficient 
diligence, and the unfortunate lag- 
gards were flogged for their failures 
in achievement. It was only with 
the introduction and use of intelli- 
gence tests that teachers came to 
appreciate the tremendous differ- 
ences among children in their 
capacity for learning. 

To the uninitiated “it stands to 
reason” that a B.A. from one col- 
lege should carry about the same 
guarantee of attainment as the B.A. 
from another college; yet the Penn- 
sylvania study carried out some 
years ago by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion revealed such wide discrep- 
ancies in the academic standards of 
the degree-conferring institutions of 
a single state that the attainments 
which would permit a student to 
graduate from one college with 
highest honors would be insufficient 
to permit him to graduate at all 
from another college. 

To the layman “it stands to rea- 
son” that all pupils in a class can 
read about equally well; the system 
of promotion should guarantee this ; 
yet research has demonstrated that 
in almost any Grade VIII class 
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there is a spread of five or six 
grades in reading ability. 

To many educators “it stands to 
reason’’ that one of the best means 
of inducing in pupils a facility in 
written and spoken English is 
through intensive drill on formal 
grammar; yet those who hold to 
this belief can produce little objec- 
tive evidence to justify their faith. 

Educators, either in examining 
the effectiveness of time-hallowed 
procedures or in assessing the 
promise of proposed innovations, 
would do well to lean on research 
in arriving at their evaluations. 

They may wish to obtain depenu- 
able information on whether the 
teachers college can select from 
among its applicants for admission 
those who are most likely to make 
successful teachers; the proper type 
of classroom lighting to reduce eye 
strain; whether a balanced mid-day 
lunch supplied by the school will 
sufficiently improve the health of its 
pupils to justify its cost; to what 
extent the study of geometry im- 
proves the power of logic in non- 
geometrical thinking; the compara- 
tive difficulties of words in the 
child’s spelling vocabulary; to what 
extent there are inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunity; the place of 
phonetics in beginning reading; to 
what extent the vocational inter- 


ests of 11th grade pupils may be 
expected to persist; the effectiveness 
of democratic practices in school 
administration; whether there has 
been deterioration in the teachers of 
the Three R’s; how reliable and 
valid are the marks assigned by 
teachers; the effectiveness of ma- 
triculation examinations in select- 
ing students for admission to uni- 
versity; the factors influencing 
reading readiness in Grade I pupils; 
why successful teachers desert the 
profession; the causes of maJadjust- 
ment among pupils, why promising 
students fail in university; the type 
of school architecture most suitable 
to the particular purposes of the 
building; how to adapt the educa- 
tional program to the needs of the 
gifted pupil. 

If we wish to arrive at solutions 
to these and hundreds of like prob- 
lems in education, we will make 
little progress by merely cogitating 
on them, or by relying on the 
opinions and hunches of a jury of 
educators who are actuated by dis- 
sident philosophies of education 
and who approach their task with 
widely varied backgrounds of ex- 
perience and prejudice. Dependable 
answers to the questions the prob- 
lems raise will come only through 
research, impartially and scientifi- 
cally conducted and interpreted. © 


shbvan SCHOOL teachers should be more “student- 
minded” rather than “‘subject-minded”’ according to a recent 
survey of midwest educators conducted by Science Research 
Associates, Inc. Eighty-one percent said there was need for’ 
curriculum revision in the public schools. 





Lost Cause or Live Issue? 


Federal Aid to Education 
PAuL D. WEstT 


In NEA Journal 


ye | S federal aid to education now 
but one more of the grandiose 
schemes whose wreckage dots the 
pages of American history? 

Not so, if the conclusions of re- 
cent studies of illiteracy in the 
United States or of our need for 
scientific and technical manpower 
are taken seriously by the people 
generally. 

The mere fact that present con- 
gressional and administration lead- 
ership is not favorably disposed to- 
ward federal aid to education does 
not nullify an increasing concern at 
state and local levels over the short- 
age of classrooms and teachers— 
shortages which many are slowly 
coming to see cannot be relieved 
without federal assistance. 

Space does not permit here a de- 
tailed summary of the need for fed- 
eral aid in terms of enrolment in- 
creases, building shortages, teacher 
shortages, and the gap between the 
ability of the states to finance their 
construction and current operation 
needs and the actual amount of 
these needs. However, the NEA 
Research Division in cooperation 
with the Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations has just is- 
sued a new bulletin, Educational 
Differences Among the States,* 
bringing up-to-date some of the 


* A condensation of this bulletin ap- 
pears on page 14 of this issue. 
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figures so familiar to us at the end 
of the 1940's, 

The Office of Education also has 
produced two factual studies with 
which those seriously interested in 
the cause of federal aid for educa- 
tion should become familiar: The 
Report of the Status Phase of the 
School Facilities Survey, and Ex- 
penditures for Education at the 
Midcentury. 

From the latter I quote a para- 
graph which is an eloquent answer 
to those who say that federal funds 
should not be spent to alleviate 
these educational deficiencies, since 
the states should take care of this 
problem. The answer is, federal 
funds are being spent, only they are 
being spent by the armed forces in- 
stead of through the channels of 
state and local educational agencies. 
The Office of Education study says: 

“The rejection rates reported by 
Selective Service, the known levels 
of expenditure for education in the 
states revealed by this study . . . all 
lead to the probability that the mili- 
tary services have arranged instruc- 
tional programs for recruits which 
would have been unnecessary if 
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reasonably adequate public-school 
services had been provided previous 
to induction. Instruction in reading 
and other elementary subjects could 
be far more expensive while sub- 
sistence and salary are provided 
than it might have been if offered 
to the same individuals in public 
schools while they were living at 
home. Failure to provide adequate 
support for public schools appears 
to be costly under these conditions. 
It is also costly in terms of reduced 
human resources for others whose 
education was similarly neglected, 
but the facts are not revealed so 
dramatically because of nonpartici- 
pation in military services.” 

No idle speculation this. On 
March 1 the Department of De- 
fense announced that, where neces- 


sary, from two to four weeks of 
academic training would be given 
to all Army trainees lacking a func- 
tional fourth-grade education. Simi- 
lar training has been given to more 


than 162,000 soldiers since the 
beginning of the Korean war, but 
the new program will be a pre- 
liminary to basic training. No esti- 
mate of the cost of this program is 
available. 

What measures were before the 
recent Congress, which would give 
some sort of federal aid to edu- 
cation, either for general purposes 
or for school construction? 

While a few general-aid and 
salary bills were introduced by the 
Democratic members of the Senate 
and House during the first session 
of the 83rd Congress, none received 
any action from the committees to 
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which they were referred, and there 
appears to be no prospect for ac- 
tion on them. No bills for either 
general aid or teachers’ salaries have 
at the time of this writing been in- 
troduced so far in the second ses- 
sion. 

As can be seen from an examina- 
tion of President Eisenhower's 
recommendations to Congress, if 
the administration is friendly to 
any form of aid to education, it is 
aid for school construction. The 
question is this: aid for all the 
states or aid to the so-called needy 
states only? 

In the Senate, three bills were in- 
troduced proposing aid for school 
construction in all states; the prin- 
cipal difference among them was 
in the nature of the distribution 
formula to be employed. 

The economic report of the Presi- 
dent suggested the possible use of 
a public-works program, including 
school construction, as an anti-reces- 
sion measure. This means that we 
must keep reminding the adminis- 
tration and the Congress of the need 
for channeling federal aid for 
school construction through the 
Office of Education to the state 
departments of education and 
thence to local agencies. It would be 
most unfortunate for a federal 
school-construction program to be 
placed outside the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

The bills offered are sound in 
principle, and we would do well to 
urge that legislation along this pat- 
tern become a part of the general 
public-works, e 





Being ‘Gifted’ Is Sometimes a Handicap 


Is the Fast Learner Getting a Fair Deal 
in Your School? 


JULIAN C. STANLEY 


In Wisconsin Journal of Education 


a N many schools the most “‘re- 
tarded” children are those with high 
IQ’s, say, 130 or more. Imagine a 
six-year-old with a mental age of 
eight or nine entering the first 
grade. Unless his teacher is an ex- 
pert enricher, the child will be 
given many materials and experi- 
ences two or three years lower than 
his ability level. What effects might 
this eventually have on such a 
child ? 

There are two not wholly unre- 
lated aspects to this problem. First, 
we are concerned with this indi- 
vidual’s optimum development for 
his own sake, so that he will be as 
happy as possible. Second, we are 
keenly aware that our country’s in- 
tellectual resources are severely 
limited and require effective utiliza- 
tion. Each person who stops short 
of his maximum intellectual de- 
velopment is in a sense cheating his 
fellow citizens, even though he be 
as happy in ignorance as with pro- 
found erudition—and who is to 
say he is? 


PROVISION CAN BE MADE 


_ Though it seems highly desirable 
to make adequate provisions for 
bright children at the very begin- 
ning of their school program, and 
even during preschool years, for- 
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tunately there is still much that can 
be done to improve their adjustment 
in high school and college. 

Two factors are important here. 
The first is recognition of the gifted 
—not public acclaim, but identifica- 
tion and assessment. The second 
might be termed facilitation. It calls 
for some knowledge of giftedness 
and an accepting attitude by teach- 
ers and administrators. 

Identification of verbally gifted 
children can be made fairly readily 
with standardized intelligence tests, 
particularly individual ones (for 
example, the Stanford-Binet and 
the Wechsler), even in the primary 
grades. Other types of giftedness, 
such as social, musical, artistic, and 
mechanical, are quite important but 
less easily ascertained. 

Facilitation involves the coordi- 
nated efforts of administrators, 
teachers, parents, students, the com- 
munity, and the nation. Let me em- 
phasize a truism that sorely needs 
continuous implementation: We 
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cannot afford to neglect individuali- 
zation of instruction for amy of our 
school children, whatever their 
learning rate may be. Certainly 
this includes the fast learner. 

Not much is known concerning 
the relative merits of enrichment, 
acceleration, and homogeneous 
grouping. Enrichment is_ talked 
about a great deal, and often rath- 
er vaguely. To some it means more 
of the same kind of work—extra 
experiments, more books to read, 
longer papers to write. To others it 
implies added abstractness and com- 
plexity, such as original investiga- 
tions, or more challenging experi- 
ments. 

Similarly, there are several ways 
to define “acceleration.” Skipping 
subjects or grades in order to get 
through school faster is ome. Sec- 
ondary-school administrators have 
frequently taken a dim view of ac- 
celeration, particularly in its grade- 
skipping form, but their alarm has 
not been substantiated by any actual 
studies that have ever come to my 
attention. 

Pressey has made perhaps the 
most nearly definitive summary in 
this area. He concludes: “ 
When accelerates have been care- 
fully chosen as intellectually super- 
ior and well adjusted, and means 
provided for facilitating advance- 
ment . . . results have been found 
almost distressingly satisfactory. 


The conclusion seems unavoidable 
that the usual lock step grossly 
wastes the time of the ablest young 
persons. In college, students who 
entered early as a result of accelera- 
tion show the highest academic rec- 
ord, the lowest academic mortality, 
and high participation in campus 
life.” 

Finally, there is homogeneous 
grouping, rejected outright by many 
teachers and administrators. Yet, 
ironically, it is more common than 
enrichment or acceleration in a form 
usually not recognized explicitly. 
Especially within large high schools 
there is considerable homogeneous 
grouping on the basis of curricu- 
lums (college preparatory vs. gen- 
eral vs. commercial, vocational, etc.) 
even with regard to homeroom as- 
signment, and this is by no means 
independent of such factors as intel- 
ligence and socio-economic status. 
Also, one high school may differ 
from another markedly with respect 
to the average IQ of its pupils, the 
socio-economic levels of their par- 
ents, and the percentage of its 
graduates going on to college. 

This is a good place to stop, since 
perhaps I’ve thrown out enough 
gambits to stimulate discussion of 
a highly important matter: In what 
specific ways can we best facilitate 
the optimum development—intel- 
lectually, socially, emotionally, and 
physically—of the fast learner? © 


) we trouble with some of today’s smart children is that 
they don’t smart in the right place——From North Dakota 
Teacher. 





A Movie Projector Is Her Waterloo 


Seeing Is Deceiving 
NELLIE McCASsLIN 


In Progressive Education 


oe COMFORTING thought in 
the midst of our teacher shortage is 
the rapid spread of our gadget 
civilization. Where 25 years ago 
the products of science were being 
planted in factory, farm, and home, 
today we find them flourishing in 
the most unlikely of places—the 
classroom. 

Under the title of Audio-Visual 
Aids, the projector, the movie, the 
radio, the recorder, the phonograph 
—to say nothing of pictures and 
maps—have attained not only prom- 
inence but prestige in our educa- 
tional setup. We have discovered 
that “seeing” speeds learning, and 
to that end we have covered our 
walls with illustrations and our 
show cases with exhibits. We have 
installed the radio in the belief that 
words carried on the air waves 
have a greater power than those on 
the printed page. Gone forever are 
the days of the blackboard and 
book! 

Because we are abreast of the 
times and wish to vitalize our sub- 
ject, we decide that before the year 
is quite over we shall have a fling 
at one of these war-tested, pedagog- 
ically approved methods. Let us 
say at the outset that we are neither 
engineers nor electricians, but be- 
cause we have been told that such 
equipment calis for no especial 
skill, we bravely plan to use it. We 
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announce to our class that two 
weeks from Friday will be an after- 
noon of Shakespeareana. We go to 
the library to see what films are for 
rent at the nearest source of supply. 
We check the prices, the milli- 
meters, and the running times and 
then call to see if the movie we 
have selected is available. We are as- 
sured that it is, so promptly reserve 
it, plus a machine and one of the 
two rooms in the building with 
window shades heavy enough to 
darken it. 

Still smarting from the wounds 
of our last enriching experience, we 
check daily to be certain that all 
elements of this experiment are in 
order. The day arrives; the class is 
assembled. We are confident of the 
procedure, for have we not spent 
the past two hours winding and re- 
winding the machine? 

In spite of the lesson we re- 
ceived at the Summer Institute on 
Visual Aids, our recollections are 
exceedingly hazy and we repeatedly 
find ourself threading it in the 
manner of our new Singer sewing 
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machine. Following the diagram 
closely, however, we eventually 
manage to slip each perforation 
over the proper projectile, wonder- 
ing, as we do so, what kind of 
mind could have plotted the course. 
We have run the film forward and 
backward, right-side up and upside 
down, slow motion and fast, and 
we are certain that no levers or but- 
tons ‘ave been left untried. 

We lecture briefly on the bard 
(leaving the real meat of the lesson 
to be delivered from the screen), 
then draw the shades. 

The room is no sooner blacked 
out than a flash, a puff of smoke, 
and then silence tell us that a fuse 
has been blown. Someone fumbles 
for the door, and the janitor is un- 
ceremoniously summoned. Within a 
few minutes the damage has been 
repaired, the lights are again ex- 
tinguished, and a slightly restless 
audience settle back in their seats. 
This time we are permitted to be- 
gin, but the 30 or 40 yards of edi- 
tors and directors have no more 
than been shown when the film 
snaps and the loose end flaps like a 
propeller on the face of a plane. 

Stifling an impulse to just say 
the-hell-with-it, we again call for 
lights. A student with a selfstyled 
mechanical bent offers to splice it 
but when 15 minutes of fum- 
bling have produced nothing in the 
way of a repair, we are forced to 
solicit help from the outside once 
more. By this time the janitor has 
cannily taken to the boiler room. 

In our desperation we send for a 
male colleague, who, we feel, must 
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have an instinctive way with equip- 
ment that we females lack. To our 
relief he does, and for the third 
time we read off the names of the 
editors and directors responsible for 
this little treat. 

Anne Hathaway's cottage comes 
into clear focus with but a twist of 
the wrist, when without warning 
the narrator drops his voice to a 
whisper, then quits altogether. For 
a moment we debate stopping the 
“Visual” to let the “Audio” catch 
up, but decide against it in favor 
of just whirling dials to see what 
will happen. It is the wrong thing 
to do, we discover too late, as the 
narrator with a sudden burst of vol- 
ume, calculated to fill Madison 
Square Garden, resumes his com- 
mentary. 

It is at this moment of supreme 
frustration that the warning bell 
rings. We stop the machine, turn on 
the lights, and dismiss the class with 
a silent prayer of thanksgiving that 
the period is over. 

We don’t doubt the effectiveness 
of the method; we don’t question 
its speed, provided the operator is 
a graduate of M.L.T. with summer 
experience at the corner garage. 
And we might even consider trying 
it again ourselves sometime, once 
the memory of today has faded. 

But in the silence of the night 
we meditate as to whether the teach- 
er shortage is a crisis after all. Per- 
haps it is only Nature’s adjust- 
ments in advance to the time when 
the movie operators, the radio an- 
nouncers, and the mechanics have 
taken over our job. « 





Amazing Benefits Are Being Realized 


The State-Wide Testing Programs 


RALPH F. BERpDIE 


In The Personnel and Guidance Journal 


all URING recent years one of 
the most extensive activities in the 
area of counseling has been the 
large-scale testing programs carried 
on by various organizations or in- 
stitutions. One of the best known is 
the Selective Service Testing Pro- 
gram designed to provide one basis 
for the deferment of military ser- 
vice for college students. But there 
is a group of large-scale programs 
which is less well known and much 
less publicized, even though in 
many ways these programs may 
have a more profound educational 
significance than some of the better- 
known programs. These frequently 
overlooked programs are state-wide 
in nature. They are sponsored by a 
variety of organizations and insti- 
tutions, serve a multitude of pur- 
poses, cover millions of persons, 
and involve hundreds of tests each 
year. 

These state-wide testing programs 
are found in many of the 48 states, 
most states having at least one such 
program and some states having 
more than one. In some states, these 
programs are an integrated part of 
the state’s broader educational pic- 
ture, while in others they provide 
somewhat isolated services to rela- 
tively few of the schools in the 
state. 

Considered as a whole, however, 
these programs do provide to 
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thousands of teachers and counsel- 
ors in elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges, a tremendous 
amount of information about a 
great many students. Most impor- 
tantly, they provide these teachers 
and counselors with continuing ex- 
perience with psychological tests 
and methods related to their use. 
Three of the state-wide testing 
programs with roots going back 20 
years or more are to be found in 
Ohio, Iowa, and Minnesota. These 
programs are all quite different, 
and their specific purposes vary. 
In Iowa, primary, if not exclu- 
sive, emphasis is placed on achieve- 
ment tests, while in Minnesota, em- 
phasis is placed on aptitude and in- 
terest tests, although achievement 
tests are included in the program. 
In Ohiv, where reaily two programs 
are found, one program places pri- 
mary emphasis on a scholastic apti- 
tude test, the Ohio Psychological 
Examination, and another program 
places emphasis on achievement 
tests. In each of these programs, 
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millions of tests have been adminis- 
tered to hundreds of thousands of 
students and much research has ap- 
peared based on information obtain- 
ed as a result. 

The Minnesota Program was first 
financed and sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, but in 1929 
sponsorship was assumed by the 
Association of Minnesota Colleges. 
Its original purpose was to help 
colleges select students, and although 
this is still important, other more 
general purposes are now served 
by the program. 

In Minnesota, less than 35 per- 
cent of high-school seniors con- 
tinue on to college. Any testing 
program which is to serve as many 
students as possible must be con- 
cerned with those who attend col- 
lege and those who do not. Needs 
must be recognized for educational 
and vocational counseling for those 
youths continuing their education 
after high school and for those go- 
ing to work before and after leaving 
the 12th grade. Also, if counseling 
and guidance are to be effective, 
they must be initiated long before 
the 12th grade, and test data about 
students must be available before 
they leave senior-high school. 

Because of these reasons, the na- 
ture of the state-wide testing pro- 
grams in Minnesota has been broad- 
ened both by the addition, in 1945, 
of academic aptitude tests for the 
ninth grade and by greatly expand- 
ed test services now offered to the 
schools of the state. 

The Student Counseling Bureau 
acts as technical agent for the As- 
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sociation of Minnesota Colleges. In 
the fall, it offers the schools of the 
state a selection of tests in English, 
reading, mathematics, science, so- 
cial studies, and the Differential 
Aptitude Tests, and each school 
chooses the tests which best fit into 
its program for ninth graders. 

The Bureau provides the test 
booklets, answer sheets, special pen- 
cils, and directions for administer- 
ing the tests. After tests are ad- 
ministered, they are returned to the 
Bureau where they are scored and 
reports sent back to the schools so 
that they will be available at the 
beginning of the second semester 
of the ninth grade, the time when 
the student’s senior-high-school pro- 
gram is being planned. The schools 
are charged a nominal sum for sup- 
plies and services which includes an 
amount for research and develop- 
ment. 

Large-scale operations produce a 
saving over what similar programs 
would cost if individually adminis- 
tered. In addition, the Student 
Counseling Bureau now offers to 
each school the opportunity for ad- 
ministering to its students the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development. 
The schools may elect to give these 
tests in the 9th, 10th, 11th, or 12th 
grades, or they may decide to test 
all students in each grade, or some 
combination such as the 9th and 
1ith. Large-scale operations again 
enable the schools to administer 
these tests to students at reduced 
cost. 

Each college belonging to the 
Association of Minnesota Colleges 
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receives a report on every 11th 
grade student tested. Every college 
in the state has professionally train- 
ed counselors on its staff but only 
one-third of the high schools have 
counselors that could be considered 
professionally qualified. A system- 
atic attempt is made to work with 
the counselors and with other high- 
school teachers and administrators 
to assist them in making maximum 
effective use of the tests. 

The Counseling Bureau assists in 
other ways. It distributes a news- 
letter and has prepared a manual. It 
conducts a conference each fall on 
the University of Minnesota cam- 
pus, and schools participating in the 
programs are invited to send repre- 
sentatives. Considerable correspon- 
dence is held with the high schools. 
Counselors and other members of 
the Bureau are sent throughout the 
year to visit high schools and to 
consult with high-school faculties 
regarding the use of the tests. Each 
year between 20 and 30 such con- 
tacts are made. 

Such programs as these are pro- 
viding a means of integration and 
coordination not only among 
schools on the same educational 
level but also among elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and col- 
leges and universities. When in- 


struction and counseling are based 
on appropriate, objective informa- 
tion such as provided by tests in- 
cluded in state-wide testing pro- 
grams, the school is one step nearer 
making its offering relevant to the 
needs, objectively : determined, of 
the students and the student is in a 
position to make most effective use 
of the resources found in the school. 
Schools not only are provided with 
common points of reference to be 
used in evaluating their own prog- 
ress but also are encouraged to 
tackle common problems and exper- 
iment with new methods. 

One of the major problems, if 
not the major problem, faced by 
persons responsible for state-wide 
testing programs is the problem of 
making test scores more usable. 
Placing relevant information in the 
hands of counselors and teachers 
along with the background neces- 
sary to use this information, giving 
them the skills necessary, and pro- 
viding them with the incentive to 
incorporate these results into their 
practices, present the real problem. 

The eagerness of counselors and 
teachers to cooperate with state- 
wide testing programs, however, in- 
dicates that with all so willing to 
cooperate, this problem is not in- 
soluble. * 


ERU, Kansas, teachers thought their children understood 
they were taking achievement tests until parents reported a 
second-grader’s reference to the cheating tests and a first- 
gtader’s comment: “Daddy, on that mischievous test we 
took today, I ranked in the third grade.” Answered the 
weary father, “I wouldn’t be surprised.”—NEA Journal. 
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You Can Counteract the Pressure of the Group 


The Peer Culture of Youth and the School 


THEODORE BIENENSTOK 


In The Educational Forum 


<> NEVITABLY, all who care 
for children come to realize that 
youth lives in a world of its own. 
In groups of their age-mates, boys 
and girls tend to create a body of 
customs, standards of behavior, and 
moral values that constitute a dis- 
tinctive culture. 

The requirements of this sub- 
adult peer culture exert a growing 
pressure on the child as he pro- 
gresses toward maturity. In fact, a 
satisfactory adjustment to his group 
of contemporaries and their de- 
mands is one of the major tasks in 
the child’s social development. It is 
therefore essential that the teacher 
understand the nature of peer 
groups, so that their potential value 
for education may be capitalized, 
and some of the disadvantageous 
effects counteracted. 

As soon as a child begins to play 
with other children, he ceases to be 
a member solely of a family group 
and enters the society of his peers. 
In the early years of elementary 
school, of course, parental influ- 
ences are still predominant, but 
little by little the standards of age- 
mates come to the fore. Actions and 
opinions of play associates increas- 
ingly occupy the child’s attention, 
and there is a growing desire for 
identification with the peer group. 

The importance of the peer 
group increases greatly in the pre- 
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adolescent period. In contrast to the 
earlier stage of development, when 
contacts and associations with age- 
mates were organized and directed 
by adults, youngsters now spontan- 
eously seek to form “gangs” and 
“cliques” removed from adult su- 
pervision. 

Segregation by sex, characteristic 
of this period, goes together with a 
differentiation of roles and values 
along sex lines. Boys disapprove of 
girls, unless they are nearly like 
boys. Crossing of sex lines is subject 
to ridicule, when done by boys; it 
requires a change of behavior, lan- 
guage, and appearance, when at- 
tempted by girls. Lines of inclusion 
and exclusion are drawn sharply. 
Conformity to group norms is en- 
forced by boys through “‘razzing,”’ 
raillery, and ostracism—quite often 
in fist fights or other types of physi- 
cal aggression. Girls assure con- 
formity primarily by the method of 
exclusion. 

But in adolescence a change takes 
place in the pattern of juvenile 
groupings. Social activities in com- 
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pany with the opposite sex become 
the focus of interest, and this in 
turn leads to the breaking up of 
one-sex groups of boys or girls into 
a two-sex pattern of “dating.” 
There is some evidence suggesting 
that at present this change occurs 
even as early as the sixth- or sev- 
enth-grade level; though boys, 
maturing more slowly than girls, 
may show little inclination for such 
activities and are almost pushed into 
them by dancing classes organized 
in schools. 

A “dating” relationship is high- 
ly patterned by norms of peer cul- 
ture. On the whole it is largely 
dominated by the quest for thrill 
and is regarded mostly as an amuse- 
ment, but frequently it develops 
into serious courtship. In those 
cases where partners are emotional- 
ly uninvolved, the elements of com- 
petition and building of prestige 
play an important role. Boys and 
girls evaluate each other as desirable 
“dates” in accordance with a rating 
of popularity assigned by the peer 
group. 

On the other hand, a person’s 
status and prestige will be greatly 
influenced by the rating of the per- 
son with whom he or she dates. 
Under these conditions, rivalry and 
competition for desirable “‘dates’’ is 
keen, and this in turn introduces a 
good deal of suspicion and antagon- 
ism into the ‘‘dating” relationship. 
The anxiety accompanying the com- 
petitive process of being accepted in 
“dating,” and the associated stand- 
ards of desirability—phrased in 
terms of good clothes, physical ap- 


pearance, “smooth’’ manners, and 
ability to entertain and dance well— 
brings to a number of young people 
strong feelings of humiliation, frus- 
tration, and failure. 

Peer culture demands almost 
complete conformity to the domi- 
nant concerns of the group. Peer 
culture is essentially intolerant of 
deviation. Any claim to independent 
judgment, taste, personal behavior, 
or opinion must be surrendered. 
“He thinks he is big,” or “He 
thinks he is somebody” are often 
heard in the peer groups. 

Strenuous efforts are made to 
appear and to behave like the group 
and to do what the group does. This 
is not an easy task for the child or 
youth. The standards of behavior 
and qualifications for status in the 
peer group undergo many changes 
between childhood and maturity. 

The limited number of studies 
at present available which shed light 
on children’s and youth’s value sys- 
tems seem to indicate that the most 
admired qualities in the preadoles- 
cent boys are competence and lead- 
ership in group games, fearlessness, 
and daring. To win the approval of 
this peer group it is better to be 
aggressive, boisterous, and not too 
tidy, than to be submissive, extreme- 
ly reserved, or too clean. Interest- 
ingly enough, many of the charac- 
teristics which constitute a problem 
for the teacher, such as restlessness, 
talkativeness, and attention-getting, 
are often associated in preadoles- 
cence with traits highly admired by 
the peer group. 

In adolescence, the value system 
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still places great stress on physical 
prowess, skill in athletics, and self- 
assertiveness, but in this period such 
qualities as ease and poise, person- 
ableness, and grooming (all particu- 
larly effective with the opposite 
sex) become equally important. 

For girls, the problem of adjust- 
ment to the changing values of the 
peer culture is more difficult than 
for boys. In preadolescence it is 
desirable to be friendly, pretty, tidy, 
and quietiy gracious. A partial re- 
versal of values occurs in adoles- 
cence. The “‘ladylike” design for 
status among peers is replaced by 
new patterns. In one constellation 
a somewhat aggressive, buoyant 
“good fellowship” with boys and 
girls, in which dominating ten- 
dencies, previously frowned on, 
now become desirable. Another con- 
stellation of traits, this one particu- 
larly attractive to boys, but now 
always appreciated by other girls, is 
the “‘glamor’’ type of a well-groom- 
ed, attractive, selfpossessed, and 
sophisticated personality. 

The difficulties confronting youth 
in trying to meet the exacting de- 
mands of the peer culture are in- 
tensified by the failure of parents 
and teachers to understand the com- 
plexity of this adolescent problem. 
Sociometric studies have shown that 
teachers tend to confuse the social 
adjustment between children with 


the social adjustment between chil- 
dren and adults. It was found that 
children most liked in class by 
teachers are not always highly re- 
garded by their peers, while pupils 
teachers prefer least are often popu- 
lar with their peers. 

The challenge to teachers is to 
recognize the power of the peer 
group over its members and to har- 
ness that power for educationally 
useful purposes. A study of peer 
culture certainly confirms the de- 
sirability and the soundness of 
many accepted educational nractices 
such as school assemblies, student 
councils, social clubs, social parties, 
etc. All of these activities offer op- 
portunities for children to gain ac- 
ceptance and status in the peer 
group. 

But in dealing with peer groups, 
it is worth remembering that they 
are not an unmixed blessing, for 
they carry potentialities for both 
good and bad influence. 

The school will do well to use 
the powerful group forces in foster- 
ing among young boys and girls so- 
cially desirable habits, attitudes, and 
relations. Yet, at the same time, the 
school has the responsibility to 
counteract the ill effects of com- 
plete submission to peer pressure, 
whenever independent judgment, 
conduct, and action on the part of 
an individual child is warranted. © 


a DULT culture and peer culture each brings powerful 
forces to play on the adolescent; each tries to capture him 
from the other; each levels the same penalty for noncon- 
formity—rejection. H. C. Lindgren in The Clearing House. 





There’s No Such Thing as a “Narrow” Specialist 
.... And Never Was 


HAROLD BEN JAMIN 


In The Peabody Journal of Education 


otn ANCIENT and flourishing 
superstition of college and univer- 
sity life is the notion that a scholar 
attains distinction by steadily nar- 
rowing his area of study. 

Like many other folk beliefs, this 
view is seldom supported by evi- 
dence. It thrives on glib stereo- 
types and semi-learned equivalents 
of old wives’ tales which run the 
gamut from the merely clever to 
the mildly pontifical. At the form- 
er end of the scale is the popular 
definition of an expert as “one who 
learns more and more about less 
and less until he knows everything 
about nothing.” At the latter end is 
Robert M. Hutchins’ latest pro- 
nouncement that ‘. . . the special- 
ism essential to science has dis- 
credited a generalized approach to 
history, philosophy, art, and all 
other subjects, including science it- 
self.” 

One who appreciates solid enter- 
tainment must be grateful for these 
contributions to academic gayety. 
Having laughed heartily, however, 
he may show his concern for the 
facts of modern scholarship by peer- 
ing critically behind these facile 
generalizations. 

Do the most eminent scholars 
commonly attain distinction by 
study of continually shrinking frag- 
ments of their fields? 

The history of scholarship in the 
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natural sciences, the social sciences, 
the humanities, and the arts fur- 
nishes a broad basis for doubt that 
this is true today, that it was so 
yesterday, or that it is likely to be 
the case tomorrow. 

The restricted specialist who be- 
comes a scholar by unrelieved study 
of an infinitesimal section of the 
world of truth is not what he used 
to be and never was. Men with 
special interests and capacities have 
indeed made the greatest achieve- 
ments in all fields of study, but 
they have seldom if ever been “nar- 
row’ specialists. 


DO THEY EXIST? 


It is possible that these narrow 
specialists, these scholars who have 
expert knowledge of one small field 
and not much of anything else, exist 
only in the dreams of the mythical 
man-in-the-street and in the well- 
turned phrases of professional com- 
menters on the academic scene. 

The great specialists tend to be 
great generalists. Charles Darwin 
saw data supporting or opposing his 
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hypotheses wherever he looked, and 
he looked everywhere his driving 
curiosity impelled his gaze. 

Louis Pasteur, as a specialist in 
the modern bacteriology which he 
founded, concentrated his studies on 
the organisms that caused diseases 
in human beings, but at the same 
time he wondered what caused 
wines to turn sour, why chickens 
got cholera, and what was killing 
off the silkworms. Wilhelm Wundt 
founded the modern science of psy- 
chology as a physiologist with such 
broad interests that he gave courses 
in medical physics and anthropol- 
ogy. Francis Galton founded indi- 
vidual psychology out of a great 
mosaic of interests that ranged from 
anthropology to meteorology. 

These men and hundreds of like 
pioneers in other fields were spec- 
ialists, but they were anything but 
narrow. The fact that they often 
made their greatest contributions to 
studies outside the realms of their 
original training is a key to their 
habits of mind. They were men of 
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broad curiosity. They looked beyond 
the limits of their disciplines. They 
tended to specialize in problems 
rather than in academic subjects. 
Isaac Newton’s famous comment as 
he came to the close of his long 
career summarizes their usual out- 
look: 

“I do not know what I may ap- 
pear to the world, but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the seashore and divert- 
ing myself now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.” 

It may be objected that such men 
as these were geniuses, and that 
genius makes its own rules. Obser- 
vation of specialists in current ac- 
tion suggests that those among them 
who are most brilliantly expanding 
the frontiers of their particular 
fields of learning tend to work in 
the same fashion. They, too, are 
inclined to make their own rules 
about crossing frontiers. ° 


ANy principal who feels like fussing about the requirements 
for his job should have had such a position in Des Moines 
in 1873. In that year principals were hired for 24 weeks of 
school for not to exceed $50 a month. The applicant for 
principalship had to be able to teach the following subjects 
and submit a certificate to that effect with the application: 
orthography, reading, writing, mental and higher arith- 
metic, history of the United States, outline of history, Eng- 
lish grammar and analysis, algebra, physiology, modern and 
physical geography, chemistry, natural philosophy, and 
astronomy.—From Midland Schoels. 





More Than Puny Measures Are Needed 


Professional Salaries for America’s Teachers 
NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


In NEA News 


& OARDS of education are be- 
ginning to fight the shortage of 
teachers with one of the most effec- 
tive weapons possible—better sal- 
aries for teachers. Communities 
small and large are responding 
dramatically. 

The Chicago Board of Education 
has recently raised its salary maxi- 
mum for teachers with master’s de- 
grees to $6,650; Detroit's new 
maximum for this group is $6,600. 
A uniform increase of $450 was 
granted to Denver teachers in De- 
cember. The Toledo schedule ap- 
proved in February increased all 
maximum salaries by $600. In New 
Bedford, the new schedule of Janu- 
ary, 1954, will raise top salaries by 
$1,150. 

In countless small systems, school 
boards and teachers associations are 
working toward better salaries. 
Cresskill, New Jersey, a community 
of modest means served by 31 
teachers, recently approved a $1,200 
increase in master’s-degree maxi- 
mum salaries. This is one of 45 
new schedules for next year, mostly 
in systems of less than 150 teachers, 
reported by the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association. 

State legislatures are likewise 
moving to improve salaries. A new 
minimum schedule in Maine, gives 
a 33 percent increase to the $1,800 
beginning salary for master’s-de- 





Reported from NEA News, VIII 
(March 26, 1954), 1-4. 
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gree teachers. Oklahoma’s legisla- 
ture in 1953 raised the required 
salary for experienced teachers with 
degrees by $1,100. California is 
operating now under a $3,400 legal 
minimum annual salary for a fully 
certified teacher. Special 1954 legis- 
lative sessions in Nevada increased 
general state aid to local districts by 
more than 10 percent, and Ohio 
raised the state minimum schedule 
$100 and further increased state 
aid. 

But salary advances uneven 
and at best have come siowly. Ex- 
isting salaries are so low in many 
places that apparently big increases 
can still leave them far below a 
professional standard. For example, 
in Maine where a substantial in- 
crease now has gone into effect, the 
Maine Teachers Association reports 
that the average salary this year is 
less than $3,000 in 54 of the state’s 
75 urban school districts. Or con- 
sider Nebraska where the state asso- 
ciation reports that 21 percent of 
the 4,072 rural teachers employed 
for nine months in 1953-54 are 
being paid less than $1,900. 

No puny measures will meet the 
need for action. This is a time when 
growing numbers of citizens are 
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taking an interest in the schools. 
They are becoming aware of the 
needs. The rapidly increasing school 
enrolments are being measured 
against the steadily shrinking enrol- 
ments in teacher education. A na- 
tion-wide survey by the United 
States Poll of last December show- 
ed that 55 percent of the Americans 
interviewed thought that teachers’ 
salaries were too low. By and large, 
the public is willing to support the 
cost of maintaining the schools that 
today’s children—tomorrow’s adult 
citizens—need. 

Only by major advances—50 per- 
cent and more in many situations— 
will boards of education really meet 
their responsibility to the children 
who are in school and those who 
will be enrolled in the next few 
years. Without better salaries the 
long-continued teacher shortage will 
reach crisis proportions. Each year 
since 1950 the number of young 
persons completing their profes- 
sional preparation for teaching has 
decreased by from eight to ten 
thousand. Each year since 1951 the 
number of pupils in public schools 
has increased by about one million, 
and this rate of annual increase is 
expected to continue at least for the 
next five or six years. 

Unless larger numbers of young 
people prepare for teaching, disaster 
threatens the schools. Only by con- 
stantly lowering the quality of in- 
struction will it be possible to man 
the classrooms of the nation. There 
are many steps, other than increas- 
ing salaries, that boards of educa- 
tion may take to make teaching 
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more attractive and to hold larger 
numbers of trained teachers within 
the profession once they enter it. 
All of these steps should be taken. 
But until the economic rewards of 
teaching become more attractive 
than at present in relation to other 
occupations, the number of new 
teachers will continue to shrink. 


SALARY PRINCIPLES 


Perhaps in no other field than 
salary scheduling has the organized 
profession shown greater ability to 
marshal facts and to make a case 
for the improvement of the status 
of teachers. They have set forth the 
following principles of salary sched- 
uling: 

1. Minimum salaries should be 
high enough to attract well-edu- 
cated, promising young people into 
teaching. 

2. Maximum salaries shou!d be 
high enough to retain highly com- 
petent and profesionally ambitious 
men and women in classroom teach- 
ing. 

3. Equity of treatment to class- 
room teachers of like qualifications 
and experience is essential. 

4. Annual increments should 
provide an orderly progress to the 
maximum salary. 

5. The salary schedule should of- 
fer professional stimulation through 
incentives in recognition of profes- 
sional qualifications. 

6. Salary schedules should be ad- 
justed periodically, with due con- 
sideration for trends in earnings in 
other professions and for changes 
in the cost of living. 
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7. Salaries of professional school 
personnel other than classroom 
teachers should be scheduled in ac- 
cordance with suitable recognition 
of responsibilities and preparation 
for leadership. 

8. There should be professional 
participation by classroom teachers 
in the development and administra- 
tion of salary policies. 

To bring about action, many local 
associations have followed these 
steps: 

1. Appointed a standin commit- 
tee on salary scheduiing. The mem- 
bers have represented all groups in 
the school system; they are teachers 
who have the respect of the board 
of education, the public, and the 
staff. 

2. The salary committee 
thought in terms of a long-time 
program; it has stated desirable 
goals and given the teaching staff a 
chance to discuss and approve the 
program. 

3. The committee has kept a time 
schedule in mind. Each step of the 
work has been allotted time for 
careful study. Reports and recom- 
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-mendations are timed to meet the 


budget plans of the school system. 

4. The committee collects all 
pertinent facts, including policies of 
the board of education, present sal- 
ary schedule provisions, facts on 
preparation and experience of staff, 
local trends on prices, and informa- 
tion on potential school revenue 
from local and state sources. 

5. The committee has dealt pro- 
fessionally with the superintendent 
and the board. It consults with the 
superintendent and invites his co- 
Operation; it reports to the board as 
a w' ole and not to individual mem- 
bers. 

6. The committee has reported 
its progress periodically to the teach- 
ing staff. It wants every member to 
understand what has been planned 
and proposed and what is possible 
of attainment. 

7. The committee has shared its 
facts with the general public 
through the press and through all 
types of local organizations. It has 
sought to increase public support 
for the school system and its total 
program. “ 


Escalator Clauses and Merit Raises 


@ AUTOMATIC cost of living adjustments in wages are pre- 
scribed in collective bargaining contracts for over 800,000 
workers. Similar adjustments (also known as escalator 
clauses) are called for in teacher salary contracts for about 


100 cities and towns. 


@ The school board was discussing increments, merit raises, 
etc., at salary time, and there was some discussion that was 
quite foreign to one elderly member of the board who 
piped up, ‘Merit or single, what's the difference; pay ’em 
the same. —Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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Tell Y our Story so It’s Easily Understood 


Not ‘‘Deathless Prose’... But Good 


EpGar S. FARLEY 


In The National Elementary Principal 


en is an important 


part of the school principal's pro- 
fessional life. His success and the 
program of the school he represents 
will be materially affected by how 
well he writes. 

For example, assume that the 
principal is concerned that pupils 
follow certain new procedures. He 
issues a bulletin to teachers, out- 
lining procedures and asking the 
teachers to discuss the new program 
with students. If he does a good 
job of preparing the bulletin, the 
teachers understand the situation, 
discuss the problem with students, 
and the operation moves smoothly. 
If the bulletin is poorly done, com- 
munication does not take place, con- 
fusion results, and the operation 
gets off to a poor start. 

So it is with all the principal's 
written statements. Whether he is is- 
suing bulletins, writing memoranda 
or letters, or preparing an article 
for a professional publication, his 
objective is to communicate his ideas 
to others clearly and accurately. If 
communication does not occur, he 
has wasted his time and his energy. 

For that reason, the principal will 
be well advised if, whenever he 
writes, he remembers that com- 
munication is more likely to occur 
when: 

1. He determines exactly the 
point or points he wishes to make 
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before he begins to write his copy. 
2. He says what he has to say as 
simply and as concisely as possible. 


THINK OF YOUR AUDIENCE 


Let us again take the bulletin as 
an example of the principal’s writ- 
ten communication, Like every other 
means of effective communication, 
bulletins should be a projection of 
the writer's personality and should 
be so styled. In addition, they 
should be written with full con- 
sideration to the state of rapport 
which exists between the writer and 
his potential readers. 

That is, a bulletin addressed to 
parents, a bulletin issued to pupils, 
and one designed for teachers 
would each have a different tone 
because of the difference in rela- 
tionship of the writer to the reader. 
Also, it.is obvious that the nature 
of the content will affect the style 
of the bulletin. 

Despite this real need for individ- 
uality, there are some generaliza- 
tions which we may make concern- 
ing all bulletins. They should be 
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short, to the point, and simple. 
They should have a definite purpose 
and be timely. They should be pre- 
pared in as attractive form as pos- 
sible. And whatever their purpose 
or form, they should be friendly in 
tone. Curt directives sound efficient 
and it is probable that they will 
succeed in their immediate objec- 
tive, but they hardly can be said to 
contribute to the good feeling and 
team spirit necessary for a good 
school. : 

Bulletins can be friendly without 
being effusive. The general tone of 
the bulletin should be that of one 
worker to coworkers rather than 
that of an edict issued by a dictator. 
Modern business and modern 
schools have learned that democracy 
works in administration as effective- 
ly as in government. 

On the subject of the language 
used, a safe rule is that one should 
never use a complex or highly ab- 
stract sentence or phrase when 
simple, everyday language will do. 

Letters constitute an important 
part of the principal’s professional 
responsibility. Like bulletins, they 
should be short, to the point, and 
written in easily understood lan- 
guage. They should be friendly and 
positive rather than querulous and 
negative. For example, consider the 
following two letters: 


Dear Madam: 


Your son, Johnny, has become a prob- 
lem to our school. He does not study 
and will not cooperate with his teachers. 

Please come to my office on Wed- 
nesday, February 6, at 4:00 P.M. in 
order that we may talk over the prob- 
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lem of making Johnny a better student. 
Sincerely yours, 
John Jones, Principal 
Bailey Elementary School 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 

Knowing your desire to cooperate 
with the school in giving Johnny the 
best training possible, we feel that you 
should be aware of recent developments. 

Johnny seems to have difficulty in 
concentrating on his work. In addition, 
his teachers believe that something is 
bothering him to the extent that he is 
unable to be cooperative with the 
teachers and with his fellow students. 

Under the circumstances, I feel sure 
that you will want to meet with 
Johnny’s teachers and me to see what 
can be done to help him. I find that my 
schedule is clear on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 6, at 4:00 P.M., or on Friday, Feb- 
tuary 8, at 3:30 P.M. Will you please 
call me or write me a note indicating 
which of these times is satisfactory? Of 
course, if neither is convenient, it will 
be possible to arrange another time. 

Cordially yours, 
John Jones, Principal 
Bailey Elementary School 


Neither of these letters is perfect. 
However, both say essentially the 
same thing: “Johnny is in trouble 
and it’s up to the school and the 
home to get together and try to 
straighten him out.” 

Both notes will be effective in 
getting Mrs. Smith to the school 
for a conference. However, if Mrs. 
Smith is typical, the first will bring 
her to the conference in a defensive 
mood, ready to fight for her Johnny 
and to blame the school and the 
teachers for his troubles. The second 
will help her to realize that the 
school is concerned about Johnny 
and is anxious for her help in 
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bringing about his success. She will 
also see that the school is also con- 
cerned about her convenience. 

The implications of the examples 
are clear. Letters, like the other 
written communications of the prin- 
cipal, :nould be written with 
thought given for the effect on the 
reader. Letters are a part of human 
relationships just as are face-to-face 
-ontacts. If the purpose of the letter 
is to gain understanding and co- 
operation, the letter must be com- 
posed to bring about this objective. 


HOW'S THE APPEARANCE 


Certainly, it is basic that letters 
be neat and attractive in appearance. 
There is no excuse for letters which 
are poorly arranged on the page, 
full of typographical errors, messy 
erasures, or strike-overs. A good 
secretary will ease the job of the 
principal in these matters, but the 
final responsibility must be his. 

Of course, writing for publica- 
tion involves other factors, but such 
writing would profit from the ap- 
plication of much of the same gen- 
eralizations which have been made 


Not Even “Good” Prose 
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concerning the other forms of writ- 
ing discussed. The actual writing 
should be simple, direct, and clear. 
The magazine to which the manu- 
script is to be submitted should be 
studied in order that its general 
policies and practices are under- 
stood. The manuscript should be 
prepared in accordance with this in 
mind. Generally speaking, a well- 
constructed, thoughtfully consider- 
ed article of the kind usually print- 
ed in the publication, submitted in 
a neat, attractive form, will be 
given careful consideration by the 
magazine. 

Good writing is essential to the 
principal. Such writing does not 
have to be “‘deathless prose’ nor 
does one need to be born with a 
great gift for words. 

Good writing is learned. Just as 
the principal recognizes the need to 
improve his physical appearance, his 
overall personality, and his human 
relationships, he must recognize the 
need to improve his skill of writ- 
ing. The reward will be better 
communication, better understand- 
ing, and a better operating school. @ 


“How dare you recommend such a vile book for my girl to 
read,” cried an enraged parent to the English teacher. 
Taken aback by this attack, the teacher stammered, ‘What 
vile book. I don’t understand.” 
“Why, my daughter said you had recommended that she 
read a book entitled The Vices of the Virgins,” shouted the 


parent. 


“Oh,” sighed the teacher with relief. “She misunder- 
stood me. The book I recommended was Devices for Diver- 
sions.”’—Reported by M. M. Myers in Los Angeles School 


Journal. 





They Need to Know Their Decisions Really Count 


Student Council, the Citizenship Workshop 


GALEN JONES 


In School Activities 


Oi: IDEA of student participa- 
tion in management and control of 
school activities and school life is 
not recent. Nevertheless, major de- 
velopments of high-school student 
councils in the United States have 
come since 1920. In fact, the num- 
ber of schools which are now de- 
liberately fostering the student 
council as a central feature of their 
programs of citizenship education 
has been markedly accelerated only 
during the past 15 years. 

As an endeavor it is based on the 
sound principle that youth should 
learn to control themselves by be- 
ing given ever greater responsibility 
as they are able to assume it. 

It has been encouraging to wit- 
ness the activities of national com- 
missions, state departments of edu- 
cation, city school systems, several 
universities, and many individuals 
who have been working steadily to 
find better answers to basic ques- 
tions in education for citizenship. 
Prominent among these is the re- 
cent Citizenship-Education Study 
of Detroit Public Schools and 
Wayne University. There is one 
three-fold conviction pointed up by 
this study which is pertinent to a 
discussion of the value of the stu- 
dent council in education for citi- 
zenship. 

First of all there must be develop- 
ed a rather complete understand- 
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ing of the meaning of democracy. 
Secondly, there must be a commit- 
ment to the values which are in- 
herent to democracy, not only 
through intellectual understanding 
but also through aifection. And 
thirdly, there must be ample oppor- 
tunities to practice the techniqués 
and values which are involved. _ 

Sometimes I pick up a student on 
his way to school. Usually I ask 
him about his school and whether 
the school has a council. Surprising- 
ly, often the reply is “I don't 
know.” Frequently, when he does 
know he doesn’t know the name of 
the president or what activities are 
being carried on by the council. 

In a large mid-western city a high- 
school council was encouraged by 
its sponsors to help solve problems 
and was completely at sea. After 
several unproductive sessions they 
talked about tardiness and turned 
to the sponsors for answers. They 
had been conditioned to ‘‘authority’’ 
until they expected to be told what 
to do. Later they gained under- 
standing and problems of concern 
to the total school were the order 
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of the day in all council meetings. 

Another school council ‘was faced 
with a problem of real concern to 
the whole school, namely traffic 
congestion in the halls, and began 
to move quickly to action. With 
but little information, with very 
limited discussion, without consid- 
eration of those who might be af- 
fected by their decisions, with no 
analysis of possible consequences, 
motions were passed and action 
proposed. Here we have an instance 
of littie ability to think critically 
and lack of assistance in problem 
solving. Later they corrected their 
approach to such ptoblems with 
positive and rewarding results. 

A high school in the Southwest 
was harrassed with problems of 
vandalism both in the school and 
in the community. The school coun- 
cil began an investigation. They de- 
fined the problem clearly, suggest- 
ed tentative conclusions, gathered 
information thoroughly, weighed 
the evidence carefully, considered 
all possible consequences of their 
proposals, reached and tested their 
conclusions. Their recommendations 
for action were considered forth- 
rightly in the home rooms, by the 
entire. faculty, by. representative 
groups of school patrons and citi- 
zens, in several social studies classes, 
and by the city council. 

The. result was that their pro- 


Citizenship in Action 
“IN: my’ class ‘we go by Charity, 
discuss everything, then we vote, then we count the votes, 


and then’ however it comes out teacher says, 


"Reported by Nathan Glicksman in High Points. 


rules.’ 
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posals for- action were fully under- 
stood, the avenues of communica- 
tion were open at every stage as they 
tried out and proved their under- 
takings, and there were real changes 
in attitudes and behaviors. 

These illustrations are real and I 
trust carry their own significance. 
When and where the student coun- 
cil becomes the citizenship work- 
shop most of the following condi- 
tions exist: 

The council is so otganized and 
operated that it affects the life of 
every member of the student body. 

Students have and use the oppor- 
tunity to do something for the 
school so that it runs better. 

Students have the opportunity to 
think through the standards for se- 
lection of council representatives. 

There are few, if any, restrictions 
on qualifications for candidacy to 
the council other than that of being 
a citizen of the school. 

The faculty of the school under- 
stands and is involved in the stu- 
dent council’s work and success. 

The council is able to bring up, 
define, and try to solve the real 
problems of the school. 

Every school citizen should have 
an opportunity to bring up prob- 
lems for consideration of the coun- 
cil. He must be aware that he can 
do this even though he may never 
use the prerogative. : o 
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” said a third-grader. “We 
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Early Exposure Often Brings No Benefits 


Grammar in the Schools of Today 


RoBERT C. POOLEY 


In Elementary English 


HE teaching of grammar as a 
part of English instruction in ele- 
mentary and high schools has not 
changed greatly in the last 10 years 
and shows no sign at the moment 
of rapid change in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

Such research as has been done 
by Professor C. C. Fries and others 
to elaborate a new and more sci- 
entifically based scheme of gram- 
mar than is now current has made 
almost no impression on the schools 
and is not yet evident in the more 
progressive textbooks. Parallel with 
our adherence to the English sys- 
tem of weights and measures, de- 
spite the more scientific foundation 
of the metric system, is our <leav- 
age to the traditional terms of Eng- 
lish grammar. 

Nevertheless, with this contin- 
uance of the traditional scheme of 
grammar, there is an earnest effort 
at all levels to discover the most 
productive uses of grammar in 
teaching the English language and 
the development of improved meth- 
ods to make grammar an effective 
tool of the language arts. Through- 
out the nation, leaders among teach- 
ers of English are urging a shift in 
point of view toward grammar 
from what may be called the ‘‘sub- 
ject” position to what may be 
called the “tool’’ position. 

The subject position is essentially 
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this: grammar, the study of the or- 
ganization of English, is a subject 
to be learned by all students because 
it is worthwhile in itself, it is a 
traditional part of the instruction of 
youth, and it is the means to secure 
the desirable ends of correct and 
fluent speech, correct usage in com- 
position, and generally improved 
use of the English language. 
Therefore, grammar must be 
taught early in the educational 
scheme, it must be given a great 
deal of time, and it must be fre- 
quently reviewed. Knowledge of 
grammar in this view is the basic 
element in good English teaching. 
Most textbooks and many courses of 
study are constructed from this 
point of view. It is probable that 
the majority of English teachers 
today are basing their language-arts 
work on this view of grammar. 
The tool position considers gram- 
mar in a very different light. Gram- 
mar is the organization of knowl- 
edge about English it is true, but 
this organization is useful only in 
the context of the actual use of the 
language in writing and speaking. 
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Grammar as such has no intrinsic 
value, at least for children; it is of 
almost no value in teaching habits 
of correct use in speech and writing, 
and it only gradually assumes value 
as the student matures to the point 
where he can make use of general- 
ized experience to apply to particu- 
lar situations. 

Those who advocate teaching 
grammar from the tool position em- 
phasize principles such as these: 

1. Postpone grammar instruction 
to the point where it can be really 
useful to the student. Too much 
grammar is commonly taught too 
early. 

2. Teach a few concepts at a 
time, slowly and thoroughly. 

3. Emphasize those elements of 
grammar which lead to improved 
sentence structure, namely, effective 
use and placement of modifiers; use 
of phrasal modifiers and apposition ; 
the use of subordination to create a 
more condensed style. 

4. Teach correctness in specific 
situations, and use grammar as the 
explanation of, rather than the 
means toward, greater correctness. 

Some of the most recent courses 
of study present a development of 
grammar according to the foregoing 
principles, but as yet there are no 
textbooks founded on the ‘‘tool”’ 
attitude toward grammar. 

Not so many years ago instruc- 
tion in formal grammar began in 
the third or fourth year of schools 
and was diligently pursued through 
the remaining grades of what was 
then called “the grammar school.” 
Today instruction in the organiza- 
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tion of the English sentence tends 
more and more to be deferred to the 
sixth or even seventh grade. The 
highly integrated pattern of modern 
elementary education provides so 
many practical uses for English in 
speech and writing that children ad- 
vance rapidly in these skills, actu- 
ally gaining greater progress than 
before because of the time freed 
from formal grammar. 

The child learns and practices 
the forms and conventions of 
spoken and written English, and he 
applies these to many practical uses 
of speech and writing. While he 
may learn and use the term “sen- 
tence” fairly early, he learns no 
definitions and makes no analysis 
of the English sentence. The ability 
of children so taught to use English 
fluently and correctly can be ob- 
served by visitors to a school in 
which the use of English has re- 
placed formal study of grammar in 
their educational program. 

While there is no magic in the 
number seven, the organization of 
our public system of education is 
such that most children experience 
a change of form and pace in their 
education at the seventh grade and 
are therefore mentally alerted to 
new types of study. The average 
child has reached a point of matur- 
ity at which some analysis of the 
structure of English may be profit- 
ably undertaken. 

The mistake commonly made, 
and perpetuated by the textbooks, is 
that the pupil in the seventh grade 
is ready for a total analysis of the 
grammar of English. Because of this 
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tendency to teach too much grammar 
too fast, pupils build up resistance 
and resentment which. characterize 
their attitude toward grammar 
throughout high school. To avoid 
such attitudes and to make grammar 
a profitable part of the learning ex- 
perience in the junior-high school, 
teachers who share the tool atti- 
tude toward grammar develop pro- 
gtams which teach a few principles 
slowly and thoroughly. 

Although much of the gram- 
mar instruction at the high-school 
level treads the traditional path of 
the subject-minded teacher, there 
are reports of interesting and excit- 
ing developments in the improved 
use of grammar from many parts of 
our country. In the Wichita, Kan- 
sas, high schools a program has 
been developed which emphasizes 
the inseparable relationship between 
gtammar and the constructive writ- 
ing of the student. 

In a statement of principles con- 
tained in the introduction to its 
course of study it is plainly point- 
ed out that grammar is the analysis 
of what one does with words and 
forms as he constructs English sen- 
tences and that in the construction 
of such sentences, and in the im- 
provement of such sentences, lie the 
defense of and the basis for the 
teaching of grammar. 

Another recent contribution car- 
ries the tool approach to grammar 
further by setting forth in specific 
illustration the use of grammatical 
concepts to develop and improve 
the written sentences of students in 
junior- and. senior-high schools. 


This bulletin, an Iowa State Teach- 
er's College publication, Using 
Grammar to Improve Writing, was 
written to establish and illustrate 
the fundamental principle that ‘any 
specific item of grammar should 
be taught when and where it is 
needed for a specific purpose.” 

In this respect the bulletin will 
be a valuable aid to teachers who 
want to use grammar as a tool to 
writing. It is deficient, however, in 
the first principle of the Kansas 
program, that grammatical princi- 
ples should be derived inductively. 
In the Iowa bulletin the grammati- 
cal principles are assumed in ad- 
vance. The student does not derive 
them from experience. 

A combination of the two teach- 
ing concepts, first, that students 
derive the principles of grammatical 
structure by observation of how 
they construct sentences for certain 
purposes of communication and, 
second, that they apply these prin- 
ciples to the correction and im- 
provement of their own sentences, 
seems to be the desirable approach 
to the use of grammar at the high- 
school level. 

In conclusion, we can observe 
that although change in the teach- 
ing of grammar is slow and the 
adoption of a completely new 
scheme of organization not likely 
in the near future, still the trends 
today are hopeful in their emphasis 
on the application of grammar to 
English sentence structure and in 
the stimulating teaching materials 
now appearing to carry out this em- 
phasis. ; * 
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THE EDUCATION DiGEst WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Results of the 83rd Congress.— 
The only major piece of legislation 
of benefit to education to come out 
of the 83rd Congress, according to 
Washington officials, is that written 
into the huge tax revision law. 
Teachers retired on publicly-financ- 
ed pensions will be permitted to 
exclude from taxation up to $1200 
of their yearly income. Congress at 
first tried to restrict this benefit only 
to those over 65 years of age. But as 
finally passed, retired teachers will 
benefit regardless of age. 

The rest of the achievements of 
the 83rd Congress do not inspire 
much applause from Washington 
educators. They are but mildly 
pleased with the approval of the so- 
called President’s program for edu- 
cation. This includes three meas- 
ures, all proposed and sought by 
President Eisenhower and his Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare: 

1. State conferences on education 
to be followed by a White House 
conference: The purpose of the 
state meetings is ‘to enlist the en- 
ergies of lay and community lead- 
ers’ and to see what state and local 
resources are available to meet the 
needs of public education. The 
White House meeting, which must 
be held before November 30, 1955, 
is to “further stimulate state and lo- 
cal efforts to meet educational prob- 
lems and needs.” Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
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Hobby has great faith in the po- 
tency of these proposed conferences. 
She believes they will bring more 
lasting relief to public education 
than federal laws. Washington 
schoolmen are not so certain. 

2. Cooperative research in edu- 
cation: As approved by Congress, 
the bill authorizing the U.S. Office 
of Education to carry on coopera- 
tive research projects specifies no 
amounts to be appropriated each 
year. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has indicated he would like to 
have $100,000 the first year and 
about $400,000 a year after that. 
The first request for money, made 
in the 1954 Supplemental Appro- 
priations Bill, went unheeded in 
Congress—a bad omen. Many Con- 
gressmen believe that the Office of 
Education should use its regular 
funds to carry out the purposes of 
the bill, which is ‘to enter into con- 
tracts with universities and colleges 
and state educational agencies for 
the conduct of research, surveys, 
and demonstrations . . .”” 

3. National Advisory Committee 
on Education: This would consist 
of nine members, the majority of 
whom must be other than profes- 
sional educators. They would serve 
without pay for three-year overlap- 
ping terms. This body is ‘‘to recom- 
mend to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare studies of 
national concern in the field of edu- 
cation.” It may also propose to the 
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Secretary “appropriate action indi- 
cated by such studies.” 

Schoolmen in Washington accept 
these three actions of Congress but 
do not believe they will solve the 
pressing problems of education. 
Throughout the summer, the NEA, 
the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, and other groups had 
urged Congress to enact bills to 
bring help to school systems need- 
ing more classrooms and school 
buildings. The White House was 
silent on these appeals. The Bureau 
of the Budget opposed them. The 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare replied the state con- 
ferences must come first. The U.S. 
Commissioner of Education said 
ditto. And although the NEA got 
increasingly more afoused in the 


face of this stony opposition it 
could do nothing. Congress went 
home without bringing the school 
construction bills to a vote in either 
House. 


Vocational Education to Bene- 
fit.—-Something close to a .miracle 
affecting vocational education has 
taken place on Capitol Hill. At a 
time when the Bureau of the Bud- 
get sought to cut appropriations and 
Congressmen vowed “economy,” 
Congress voted to increase funds 
for vocational education by $5,000,- 
000 for the coming year. 

The happy event took place in 
June and vocational educators are 
still congratulating one another. 
However, facing them is the sober 
question of how the states are to 
spend the extra money in the best 


interests of young people and 
adults. 

The states now have at their dis- 
posal a total of $23,600,000 for 
trade courses to be carried on under 
the George-Barden law. This is the 
largest sum ever voted for this pur- 
pose, even though the George-Bar- 
den act authorizes no less than 
$29,000,000 a year. Congress has 
never taken seriously the full au- 
thorization figure and year after year 
has voted $18,000,000 or there- 
abouts. Last year there had been 
serious talk in Administration cir- 
cles of cutting the George-Barden 
funds below the $18,000,000 point. 

But when hearings on appropria- 
tions began, Congressmen were con- 
fronted with one of the best ‘‘infor- 
mational’’ campaigns on behalf of 
vocational education ever organized 
in support of any educational bill 
during the past decade. Farm and 
labor officials, spokesmen for home 
economics and for industry, laymen 
and educators, and above all voca- 
tional-education instructors them- 
selves wrote, wired, or appeared be- 
fore Congress in person to support 
any move in favor of increasing the 
appropriation for practical educa- 
tion. When Rep. Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt (D., Va.) introduced an amend- 
ment asking for $5,000,000 more 
for 1955 than had been voted last 
year—the miracle took place. Few 
Congressmen dared to say “Nay” 
on a question that appeared to have 
vast mass support. 


Functions to be "Looked In- 
to."—-The House Committee on 
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Education and Labor appointed a 
long-standing foe of the Office of 
Education to look into its functions 
and purposes, The man in question 
is Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn, (R., N.Y.) 
who for more than a decade has 
criticized the operations of the Of- 
fice of Education. He is especially 
interested in finding out what in- 
fluences the federal office exerts on 
education in the states and local 
communities. 

While observers in Washington 
suspect that Rep. Gwinn will turn 
over every publication released in 
the past by the federal office in 
search of “left-wing” ideas, Mr. 
Gwinn denies any such intent. 

Commissioner of Education 
Brownell said he would welcome 
Mr. Gwinn’s inquiry, adding the 


only “influence the Office of Edu- 
cation exerts is through facts.” 


Foundations Want to Answer 
Charges.—Not many Congressmen 
have said it openly, but there is a 
perceptible feeling on Capitol Hill 
that educational foundations should 
be given their day at public hear- 
ings in Washington. Legislation has 
been introduced asking that the 
foundations get a chance to reply 
to the charges made against them by 
the House Committee to Investigate 
Tax Exempt Foundations. This 
group, headed by Representative B. 
Carroll Reece, (R., Tenn.) publish- 
ed a staff report last Spring con- 
taining serious accusations against 
the nation’s major foundations. 
Also selected for attack were the 
NEA and the American Council 
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on Education. During the past two 
decades, the Reece staff report 
charged, these educational groups 
“so changed the curriculum of 
school and college that an entire 
generation has been influenced by 
ideas inimical to Americanism.” 

Soon after these charges were 
made, the Reece Committee closed 
its public hearings, denying to edu- 
cators a chance to reply to their ac- 
cusers face to face. The best that 
educators could do was to release 
statements striking back at the Reece 
Committee. 

The Ford and Carnegie founda- 
tions also published statements to 
counter the implications of the 
Reece group. But they are not sat- 
isfied. Like the schoolmen, founda- 
tion officials want a public hearing 
to clear themselves of any suspicion 
cast by the Reece Committee. They 
failed to get such a hearing in the 
session of Congress which closed 
in August. They will try again in 
the next session. 


More to be Heard on Segrega- 
tion.—Heated arguments concern- 
ing racial segregation in the public 
schools will again be heard this 
Fall in the U. S. Supreme Court 
chambers. 

What is slated to take place offi- 
cially is a hearing on how the Su- 
preme Court ruling against segrega- 
tion is to be put into practice. On 
the basis of the testimony to be pre- 
sented, the Court is to issue decrees 
with deadlines by which the South 
is to end its dual school system. 
But it is likely that those opposing 
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segregation will attempt once more 
to show the Justices why amalgama- 
tion of races in the classroom is not 
acceptable to them. 

The only satisfaction they are 
likely to get from the Justices, how- 
ever, is postponement of the dates 
by which segregation is to end. 
Some observers believe the High 
Court will give each state ample 
time to bring about a peaceful 
changeover in the traditions of the 
South’s educational practices. 

But the decision of May 17 will 
stand immutable. On that day the 
nine Justices ruled unanimously that 
negro children must be admitted, 
if they apply, to public schools serv- 
ing white children. 

The District of Columbia has ac- 
cepted the Court’s ruling and is 
going ahead with plans to end its 
dual schools by 1955. But represen- 
tatives of the deeper South are wait- 
ing for their second chance in 
Court when they will take part in 
the arguments dealing with the is- 
suing of decrees. 


The Battle Against Delinquency. 
—The nation’s first line of defense 
against juvenile delinquency is a 
busy classroom guided by a skillful, 
warm-hearted teacher. 

This is one of the major conclu- 
sions of the National Conference 
on Juvenile Delinquency called by 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The detailed 
recommendations of the conference 
are now being printed for distribu- 
tion among parents, educators, and 
public officials, 
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The conference was confronted 
with two items. of statistics: first, 
that the incidence of juvenile crime 
had increased by 29 percent dur- 
ing recent months; and second that 
the bulk of delinquents come from 
the age range of 10 to 17—a group 
which will increase 42 percent by 
1960. 

To turn back the rising tide of 
delinquency, the conference said, it 
is necessary to create a school system 
which will have these elements: 

1. A board of education willing 
to pay for a broad, flexible, com- 
munity-focused school program de- 
signed to take care of all pupils re- 
gardless of their mental, physical, 
or emotional state. 

2. Administrators able to work 
with teachers as a team, who can de- 
velop friendly relations between 
the school and the home and who 
make it their first objective to create 
a stimulating yet relaxed atmosphere 
in the school system. 

3. Teachers who are selfrespect- 
ing, understanding, and responsive 
to the needs of youth. Many young- 
sters turn to misbehavior because 
they are frustrated or bored with 
school work, the conference pointed 
out. School work that challenges 
the interests of children, therefore, 
becomes a potent defense against 
delinquency. 

The conference made clear there 
is no one single cure for delin- 
quency just as there is no one single 
cause. The school system must make 
many approaches in attempting to 
help the community in its fight 
against youthful trouble-makers.: .¢ 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Los Angeles, Calif.: A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent since 1948 and former 
chairman of the Educational Policies 
Commission, has retired. 

New Castle, Pa.: Walter A. Kearney, 
formerly a director of placement ser- 
vice, Pennsylvania State University, is 
now superintendent. 

Alhambra City, Calif.: George E. 
Bettinger, superintendent since 1934, 
has resigned, effective Sept. 16. 

Elmira, N.Y.: Donald S. Keeler, su- 
perintendent at Perry, N.Y., has been 
named head. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Harvey A. Smith, su- 
perintendent since 1938, has retired. 

Mansfield, Ohio: Robert E. Wilson, 
assistant superintendent at Canton, Ohio, 
has succeeded W. L. Miller. 

Pontiac, Mich.: Dana Whitmer, as- 
sistant superintendent, Gary, Ind., has 
succeeded Frank J. DuFrain, retired 

Wellesley, Mass.: Lyman Owen, su- 
perintendent since 1949, has resigned. 

San Rafael, Calif.: Frank L. Lucas 
has been appointed superintendent. He 
has been acting superintendent since the 
death of Oliver R. Hartzell. 

White Plains, N.Y.: Carroll F. John- 
son, formerly superintendent at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., is now head. 

Haverhill, Mass.: Charles L. Whit- 
comb has succeeded T. Joseph McCook, 
who resigned to become superintendent 
at New Britain, Conn. 

Independence, Mo.: L. G. Keith, su- 
perintendent for the last seven years, has 
resigned. 

Highland Park, Tex.: Frank Monroe, 
superintendent at Midland, Tex., and 
president of the Texas Association of 
School Administrators, succeeds W. B. 
Irvin, retired. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Tex.: Willis M. Tate has succeeded 
Umphrey Lee, resigned because of ill 
health. Dr. Tate was formerly vice- 
president. 
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University of Buffalo, N.Y.: Clifford 
C. Furnas, director of Cornell Aeronauti- 
cal Laboratory, has been named chan- 
cellor. He succeeds T. R. McConnell, re- 
signed. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: R. H. 
Fitzgerald has announced his retirement 
as chancellor, effective July, 1955. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.; 
Merle M. Odgers, president Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, will become presi- 
dent on Dec. 1. He succeeds Horace 
Hildreth, now U.S. ambassador to Paki- 
stan. 

University of Idaho, Moscow: J. E. 
Buchanan has resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Asphalt Institute, New York 
City. 

University of Houston, Tex.: Andrew 
D. Bruce, former commandant of Armed 
Forces College, Norfolk, Va. is now 
president. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass.: 
Bancroft Beatley has retired. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: Samuel B. Gould, former assis- 
tant to the president of Boston Univer- 
sity, is the new president, succeeding 
Douglas McGregor. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron: Barton L. Kline, former super- 
intendent at Beatrice, Neb., has replaced 
Wiley G. Brooks, resigned. 

University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks: George W. Starcher, dean of the 
college of arts and sciences, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, has succeeded John C. 
West, retired. Dr. West was president 
since 1933. 

Maryland State Teachers College, 
Frostburg: R. Bowen Hardesty, former 
superintendent for Garrett County, Oak- 
land, Md., is now president, succeeding 
Lillian C. Compton, retired. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Tex.: Arthur Tyson has been appointed 
president. He formerly was chairman of 
the division of social sciences and pro- 
fessor of history at East Texas Baptist 
College, Marshall. 

State ‘Teachers 


College, Fitchburg, 
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Mass: Ralph F. Weston, 2 member of 
the faculty, is now president. 

Southern State Teachers College, 
Springfield, S$. Dak.: J. Howard Kramer 
has resigned. . 

Elmira College, New York: J. Ralph 
Murray, former president of Greenbrier 
College, Lewisburg, W. Va., has suc- 
ceeded Lewis Eldred, resigned. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst: 
Ralph A. Van Meter has resigned. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Clarence £. Partch, dean of the 
school of education 25 years, has retired. 

University of Texas, Austin: Ralph 
W. Cherry, former superintendent at 
Owensboro, Ky., is now professor of 
educational administration. 

Ohio State University, Columbus: 
Laura Zirbes, professor of education, has 
retired. 

State College of Washington, Pull- 
man: Zeno B. Katterle has succeeded 
J. Murray Lee as dean of the school of 
education. 

Roosevelt College, Chicago: George 
Ivins, acting head of the department of 
education since Francis Horwich vacated 
the post to inaugurate Ding Dong 
School on television, has been named 
chairman of the department. 

East Central State College, Ada, 
Okla.: Edward W. James, formerly of 
the University of Texas, is now dean of 
instruction. 

Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro: Hilary D. Parker, superinten- 
dent at Oak Ridge, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed director of teacher training and 
professor of elementary education. 

University of Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Arthur E. Trippensee, superintendent at 
Medina, N.Y., has been named dean of 
the college of education. 

Harvard University, | Cambridge, 
Mass.: Robert H. Anderson, former su- 
perintendent of elementary schools at 
Park Forest, Ill., is now director of ele- 
mentary school apprentice training. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: Ed- 


ward W. Dolch of the college of educa- 
tion has retired, 

State College of Washington, Pull- 
man: W. H. Crawford, former superin- 
tendent at Dodge City, Kan., is now 
associate professor of education. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing: 
Robert L. Hopper, former chairman of 
the department of educational adminis- 
tration at the University of Kentucky, 
has been named director of field services 
fur the school of education. Other new 
members of the school of education are 
Charles A. Norford and Donald Leu. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


James Kenneth Little, vice-president 
of the University of Wisconsin since 
1945, has been appointed deputy com- 
inissioner of education, U.S. Office of 
Education. He succeeds Rall |. Grigsby, 
now assistant commissioner for school 
assistance in federally-affected areas. 
Frank Thomas, former superintendent at 
Valley Falls, Kan., also has been ap- 
pointed to the Office of Education as 
assistant to the commissioner. A third 
new appointee in the U.S. Office of 
Education is Romaine P. Mackie, named 
chief of the section on exceptional chil- 
dren and youth. She succeeds Arthur P. 
Hill, now educational director of the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association. 

Woodrow W. Wilkerson, state super- 
visor of secondary education in Virginia, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Supervisors. 

Lewis Webster Jones, president of 
Rutgers University, is now chairman of 
the board of directors of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, succeeding 
Thomas R. McConnell, of the University 
of California. 

Austin J. McCaffrey, former superin- 
tendent at Manchester, N.H., has been 
appointed commissioner of education for 
New Hampshire, succeeding Hilton C. 
Buley, now president of Connecticut 
State Teachers College, New Haven. 

Virgil M. Rogers, dean of the school 
of education, Syracuse University, has 
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been named chairman of the educational 
advisory council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. He succeeds 
Russell D. Cole, president of Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Herold Hunt, professor of education 
at Harvard University, has been appoint- 
ed editorial advisor in the field of edu- 
cation by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


RECENT DEATHs: 

James B. Edmonson, former dean of 
the school of education at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, at the age of 
71. 

James Ralph McGaughty, former 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, at the age 
of 65. 

Raymond W. Gregory, assistant to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education, at 
the age of 60. 

E. E. Oberholtzer, one of the found- 
ers and former president of the Univer- 
sity of Houston, Texas, at the age of 74. 

John S. Herron, dean of the school 
of education, Seton Hall University and 
until 1953 superintendent of schools, 
Newark, N.J., at the age of 66. 

Frederick George Nichols, former 
professor of education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, at the age of 76. 


Segregation Vs. Integration 

THE first action taken by a south- 
ern state to circumvent the Supreme 
Court’s ruling outlawing segrega- 
tion in the public schools occurred 
in July in Louisiana. The state legis- 
lature approved a bill for a state 


constitutional amendment to be 
voted on in November which will 
invoke police powers to legalize 
segregated schools. 

Under this power, permitting 
state action to preserve the “general 
welfare,” the governor could de- 
clare that violence was threatened 
by elimination of segregation and 
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that the public welfare required 
continuation of the segregation sys- 
tem. 

Although no other state has taken 
definite action as this issue goes to 
press, governors of several other 
southern states, including Governor 
Herman Talmadge of Georgia, have 
publicly declared their intention of 
not complying with the decision of 
the Court. 

On the other hand, officials of at 
least three southern states have an- 
nounced their intention of comply- 
ing with the decision—Maryland, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. 


NEA Convention 

ACADEMIC freedom again was the 
dominant theme at the NEA’s 92nd 
annual convention in New York 
City in July. 

Teachers are afraid to discuss 
many current issues, it was brought 
out at the convention; they fear 
community reprisals or disciplinary 
action. A type of selfcensorship has 
developed among teachers because 
of congressional investigations and 
current attacks on the public 
schools. 

The delegates, in resolutions, 
called for “freedom of thought and 
expression” for all, asking for 
changes in investigatory techniques 
of congressional committees to help 
achieve this. 

Resolutions also were adopted 
favoring federal assistance to the 
states for education and approving 
the principle of integration of all 
groups in the public schools. 

The convention again went on 
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record as favoring the right of 18- 
year-olds to vote. Another resolu- 
tion denounced the brand of criti- 
cism of public education aimed at 
cutting school costs regardless of its 
effect on education programs and 
the welfare of school children. 

Waurine Walker, director of 
teachers relations and certification 
for the Texas Education Agency, 
Austin, was elected president for the 
coming year, succeeding William A. 
Early of Savannah, Ga. John Lester 
Buford, superintendent of schools, 
Mt. Verron, Ill., was elected first 
vice-president. 

A record attendance of 20,000 
teachers and educators, including 
4900 official delegates attended the 
meetings. 


Teachers Honored 

THE nation’s teachers were honored 
in a special ceremony at Columbia 
University, July 20, in the person of 
six men and women selected for 
their ‘distinguished services to 
American education.” 

Representing every level of edu- 
cation from the grade school to the 
university, the two men and four 
women all are active classroom 
teachers. Selected by a joint Colum- 
bia University-Teachers College 
committee working in collaboration 
with the NEA and other national 
teachers’ organizations, the award 
winners were: Harold C. Hand, 
professor of education, University 
of Illinois; Theodore M. Greene, 
professor of philosophy, Yale Uni- 
versity; Helen Trask, Munsey Park 
School, Manhassett, N.Y.; Ada 


Shockley, College Elementary 
School, Central Washington School 
of Education, Ellensburg; Lennie 
Green, Booker T. Washington High 
School, Atlanta, Ga.; and Fern Col- 
lier, John Marshall Junior-Senior 
High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Void Textbook Labeling Law 
THe Alabama State Circuit Court 
in Montgomery has declared void 
and unenforceable the textbook la- 
beling law passed by the Alabama 
legislature last year which required 
that publishers insert a statement in 
all textbooks certifying that the 
authors and contributors ‘of the 
books (or any cited therein) are 
not known advocates of commu- 
nism, are not members or former 
members of the Communist Party 
or Communist front organizations. 
The court declared that the law 
was “unreasonable, arbitrary, and 
oppressive,” and ruled that its pro- 
visions violated the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 


Fellowships for Teachers 

A TOTAL of 274 public high-school 
teachers in the U.S. and its terri- 
tories have been granted fellow- 
ships for the 1954-55 academic 
year by The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

The grants, aggregating approxi- 
mately $1,480,000, are designed to 
enable the recipients to forego all 
regular teaching duties and to pur- 
sue selfdesigned prograins to deep- 
en their liberal education, improve 
their teaching ability, and increase 
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their effectiveness as members of 
their school systems. 

Of the 274 recipients, 134 are 
men and 140 women. The distribu- 
tion by states in order of frequency 
shows California first with 46 
awards, followed by New York and 
Pennsylvania with 21 each. 


State School Officers Elect 
THoMas D. BAILEy, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for 
Florida, is the new president of the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. Elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the council in New 
York in June, he succeeds Roy E. 
Simpson, state superintendent for 
California. 


Rural Education Conference 
More than 4,000 educators and 
others interested in rural education 
are expected to attend the 1954 na- 
tional conference on rural education 
in Washington, D.C., Oct. 4-6. 

The conference will explore 
trends of the past decade and major 
issues now affecting rural life and 
education, and consider problems or 
policy for the future. The confer- 
ence is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, NEA, 
with the U.S. Office of Education 
acting as associate sponsor. 


Geographic School Bulletins 
THE National Geographic Society 
has announced that the Geographic 
School Bulletin will resume publica- 
tion Oct. 4. 

The Bulletins, now in their 33rd 
year, went to 27,000 teachers and 
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pupils last year. A total of 146 
specially prepared geographic ar- 
ticles illustrated with more than 200 
photographs and maps were includ- 
ed in last year’s issues. The Bulle- 
tins may be obtained for a small 
charge by writing the School Service 
Division, National Geographic So- 
ciety, Washington 6, D.C. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
Sept. 15-17, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D.C. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Oct. 1-2, County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 4-6, National Conference of 
Rural Education, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 11-14, Association of School 
Business Officials of United States 
and Canada, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 14-15, American Council on 
Education, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 18-22, National Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 24-30, United Nations 
Week. 

Oct. 27-30, National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, New 
York City. 





We've Moved! 

The Publishing Offices of 
THE EDUCATION DIGEsT have 
moved to 330 Thompson St., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, pro- 
viding the expanded staff with 
larger, more efficient quarters. 
All communications with THE 
EDUCATION Dicest should be 
sent to the new address. 














—==== New Educational Materials =——— 


Creating a Good Environment for 
‘Learning. 1954 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 
Washington, D.C. Pp. xi + 307. 


$3.75. 

This yearbook describes the processes 
by which teachers, with the help of 
others, can obtain good learning en- 
vironments. It is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first half consists of case 
studies of the efforts of some teachers 
to create good learning environments. 
These include examples in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in rural, 
big-city, and suburban areas. 

The second half of the book is de- 
voted to an analysis of techniques for 
improving learning environments. The 
importance of people, physical resources, 
learning experiences, and evaluation are 
emphasized, 

Robert S. Gilchrist was chairman of 
the committee in charge of the yearbook. 


Citizen Cooperation for Better 
Public Schools and Mass Media 
and Education. Edited by Nelson 
Henry. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. xvii + 
304 and Ixxxvi + 290. $4.00 


each. 

These two volumes comprise the 53rd 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

The volume on Citizen Cooperation, 
prepared by a committee headed by 
Edgar Morphet, covers not only the 
background and issues of the subject, 
but also a discussion of citizen coopera- 
tion in action. The final section is de- 
voted to planning for better cooperation. 

The volume on Mass Media was pre- 
pared by a committee headed by Edgar 
Dale. This volume gives background on 
ownership, control, and purposes of the 
mass media (newspapers, movies, radio, 
and TV), examines the content and in- 
fluence of communication by these 


media in relation to educational activi- 
ties, and offers suggestions to parents 
and teachers on how to use the mass 
media fruitfully with special emphasis 
on how to develop a discriminating 
taste. 


Techniques of Counseling. Jane 
Warters. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1954. Pp. viii + 
384. $4.75. 

An up-to-the minute text on guid- 
ance techniques, this book is a compre- 
hensive basic text which covers all the 
commonly used techniques of student 
personnel work apart from group work 
and placement procedures. 

All methods of individual study in 
the actual school program are critically 
evaluated and their limitations and 
weaknesses fully discussed. Record- 
keeping and various tests and proce- 
dures of the counseling procedure are 
covered in an interesting, factual style. 
The text is focused upon high-school 
and college-student personnel work, but 
it is valuable reading for workers and 
prospective workers. at all age levels, 


Methods of Research. Carter V. 
Good and Douglas E. Scates. 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954. Pp. xx + 920. 
$6.00. 

In this book, research is presented as 
a way of finding answers to questions 
that make human beings curious or per- 
plexed. It was written for field work- 
ers, graduate students, and members of 
the senior division of the undergraduate 
college who would evaluate the quality 
of conclusions, either as producers or 
consumers of research. 

The authors have created a discussion 
of concepts, principles, and procedures 
in educational, psychological, and socio- 
logical investigations with this text, 
and they state that the content steers 
a middle course between the concrete 
details of illustrative investigations and 
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the more abstract concepts and theories 
of research methodology. 


Psychology in Teaching. Henry P. 
Smith. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xiii + 466. 
$4.95. 


Because a teacher must know the 
facts of physical, emotional, social, and 
intellectual development in order to un- 
derstand the nature of a child, this book 
selects and interprets these data in terms 
of the problem of teacher-pupil. 

The author feels that his book is an 
introduction to educational psychology, 
for many students the first and last 
course in educational psychology. It is 
written as a textbook to prepare the 
teacher before he actually starts solving 
classroom problems. 


The Democratic Classroom. Lucile 
Lindberg. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 115. 


$2.75. 

Based on the theory that democratic 
process must be a basic part of school 
programs if teaching of democracy is to 
be effective, this book is written as a 
guide for teachers. 

By suggesting ways of working 
through which children may acquire the 
skills they need for democratic living, 
the author brings new ideas to outworn 
patterns. 

The examples have been selected from 
experiences which the author herself has 
had as a classroom teacher or has col- 
lected during visits to hundreds of class- 
rooms. 


Building a Philosophy of Education. 
Harry S. Broudy. New York: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. 


xv + 480. $5.00. 

Divided into two parts, this book first 
covers the topic of “Man, Society, and 
the School,” in which the aims of edu- 
cation, the structure and dynamics of 
personality, the problems of the cur- 
riculum, and the organization of an edu- 
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cational system are discussed. The sec- 
ond part deals with the values in the 
educational enterprise. 

Beginning with the study of problems 
already familiar to the student, the text 
presents the structural framework for a 
new philosophy of education, Each chap- 
ter lends itself to a unit assignment with 
problems and readings designed to chal- 
lenge the view of the book. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Elementary-School Organization and 
Administration. Third Edition, Henry J. 
Otto. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvii + 719. 
$5.50. 

Guide on Korea. A 32-page booklet 
prepared by the Committee on Educa- 
tional Materials for Children of the 
Pacific Southwest Regional Office of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
Available from the American Friends 
Service Committee Regional Office, P.O. 
Box 966-M, Pasadena 20, Calif. $.50, 
plus postage. 

Building Our Communities. Clyde B. 
Moore, Gertrude M. Lewis, Fred B. 
Painter, and Helen M. Carpenter. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. 
Pp. viii + 312. $2.36. One of the 
Scribner Social Studies Series. 

Basic Music for Classroom Teachers; 
An Activities Approach to Music Funda- 
mentals. Robert E. Nye and Bijornar 
Bergethon. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. x + 134. $2.50. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Improvement of Teaching in the Sec- 
ondary Schools. Third Edition. Frank 
A. Butler. Chicago: University of Chi-. 
cago Press, 1954. Pp. xi + 433. $4.75. 

English and the Secondary School Pro- 
gram. Elizabeth A. Boeshore. A 10-page 
leaflet published by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York City. $.15. One of a series 
on “The Emerging High School Curric- 
ulum.” 

How to Organize and Run a School 
Camera Club. A 28-page booklet avail- 
able free from Photography Magazine, 
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School Service Department, 366 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

Choosing the President of the U.S.A. 
Kathryn H. Stone. Pp. 43. Published by 
and available from Carrie Chapman Catt 
Memorial Fund, Inc., 461 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. $.25. 


COLLEGE 


Physical Education Handbook. Second 
Edition. Don C. Seaton, Irene A. Clay- 
ton, Howard C. Leibee, and Lloyd Mes- 
sersmith. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954. Pp. xii + 283. $3.50. 

Civil Defense and Higher Education. 
American Council on Education, 1954. 
Pp. 15. Available free from the Council, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

English Composition. College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1954. Pp. 34. Avail- 
able from the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, c/o Educational Testing 
Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 
$.50. 

Measurement in Today's Schools. 


Third Edition. C. C. Ross and Julian C. 


Stanley. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954. Pp. xv + 485. $5.00. 

Life Planning for College Students. 
William J. Reilly. New York: Harper 


& Brothers, 173. 


$2.50. 


1954. Pp. xiii + 


GENERAL 


Modern Education and Human Values. 
Pitchairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture 
Series, Vol. 5. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1954. Pp. 86. $3.00. 
Lectures by Mildred McAfee Horton, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Hu Shih, and 
James Phinney Baxter. 

Physical Education and Healthful 
Living; A Book of Reading. Edited by 
Lester M. Fraley, Warren R. Johnson, 
and Benjamin H. Massey. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xv + 205. 
$2.75. 

Handbook of Private Schools. Thirty- 
fifth Edition. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1954. Pp. 1232. $8.00. 

School and Community. Second Edi- 
tion. Edited by Edward G. Olsen. New 


York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. ix 
+ 534. $5.75. 

Speech Corrections; Principles and 
Methods. Second Edition. C. Van Riper. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xviii + 470. $5.75. 

Child Psychology. Fourth Edition. 
Arthur T. Jersild. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xii + 676. $6.00. 

The Superintendency of Public Schools 
-—-An Anxious Profession. Willard B. 
Spalding. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. Pp. 53. $1.50. 

Good and Bad School Plants in the 
United States As Revealed by a Nation- 
wide School Facilities Survey. James L. 
Taylor. 1954, U.S. Office of Education 
Special Publication No. 2. Available 
from U. §. Government Printing Plant 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.50. 

Signals for Safety. A 64-page booklet 
on safety published by National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 600 S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. $.50. 

You and Your Student Teacher. Ern- 
est J. Milner. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1954. Pp. v + 42. $.75. 

Let's Go to Press: A Guide to Better 
School News Reporting. Pp. 48. Avail- 
able from National School Public Re- 
lations Association, NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$1.00. Discounts in quantity. 


AUDIO- VISUALS 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. 
Revised Edition. Edgar Dale. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1954. Pp. xiii 
+ $34. $6.25. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Four- 
teenth Edition. Randolph, Wis.: Educa- 
tors Progress Service, 1954. Pp. 566. 
$6.00. 

Catalog of Lending Collection of the 
Frarico-American Audio-Visual Distribu- 
tion Center, Inc. Available free from 
the FADC, 972 Fifth Ave., New York. 

How to Make Lantern Slides. Dorothy 
Mattison and Arthur MacDonald. A 10- 
page pamphlet published by Curriculum 
Laboratory of Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. $.25. 
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- The ONLY graded corrective reading 


AMERICAN Wea Se 


oR SLOW LEARNERS-RETARDED READERS 
ERIE 


MO 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 
Director, The Reading Clinic, Temple University 


14 biographical book-length titles—graded in 
sequence from Readability Level A (2nd reader 
level) to Readability Level E (6th reader level) 


For busy classroom 
teachers—Help for 
organizing your 
corrective reading 


Interest approach to develop reading success 
Worthwhile dramatic content 


program 


@ Authoritative Handbook 
on Corrective Receding for Carefully selected concepts 


The American Adventure Controlled vocabulary load and 
Series by Dr. Betts other language factors 


@ Concise helpful Teachers Vivid illustrations 


Guide Book for each title Send for FREE colorful pictorial U.S. Trail Map for classroom 
use and information on this graded corrective reading program 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 2831-35 SOUTH PARKWAY CHICAGO I6 


Dept. 414 


FREE Please send me your Free colorful pictorial U.S. Trail Map 
for classroom use and information on this graded corrective 


U.S. Trail reading program. 
Map for 
classroom 

use Address _ 





Name___ 
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ENVOY CHAIR NO. 368 


Designed for good posture sitting and con- 
tinuous comfort, in a range of seat heights 
to accommodate all student sizes. Durable, 
economical. Ideal for use with all class- 
room tables, group activities, and for li- 
braries, dining rooms, dormitories. 


BEST BUY in chairs, chair-desks 


and tablet-arm chairs 


Long-run economy and low maintenance costs are 

assured by these sturdy Envoy units, built to with- 

stand years of severe classroom use. Die-formed 

construction, with one-piece side frame, eliminates 

rivets and squeaks. Formed plywood seat with short- = Pe a ee 
Top slopes 10° for writing comfort, and is 


roll front edge, and deep-curved back with self- — easity adjustable for height by never-fail, 
adjusting lower rail, provid ture comfort for wrap-around clamp. Seet heights: 13°, 15° 
J £ >» Pp e posture . and 17”. Roomy, sanitary book-compart- 


wide range of sizes. Adjustable support clips beneath _ ment. 
seat back banish clothes-catching hazard. Hardened- 
metal, rubber-cushioned glides protect flvors. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. “1954 American Schoo! Fur- 
niture,” with full descriptions and illustrations of American 
Seating Company's classroom seating, folding chairs, audi- 
torium seating, stadium seating and chapel furniture. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, 
comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. 


etneucan Sealing Company 


WORKED» SEAUED 10 ee eee Tablet-arm, with rigid, formed-steel sup- 
f , port, slopes slightly for writing comfort. 
Seat height, 17”. Roomy, sanitary book- 
compartment. Envoy Tablet-Arm Chair 
No. 387: Same as No. 380, without book- 
compartment. 


ENVOY TABLET-ARM CHAIR NO. 380 





